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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY THE 


TRANSLATOR. 


TIE amuſing little Romance 
now preſented to the public 1s 
from the pen of the celebrated 
Abbe Barthelemy, whole name 
muſt continually ſuggeſt the 
ideas of learning and genius, 
and ſufficiently recommend eve- 
ry work to which 1t 1s prefixed. 


That 


vi ADVERTISEMENT, 


That M. Barthelemy was re- 
ally the author of this pleaſing 
novel, there ſeems to be no 
doubt. It appears, indeed, not 
to have been publiſhed in his 
life-time; poſhbly becauſe it 
was a juvenile produttion, to 
which he might have intended 
to give ſome finiſhing touches ; 
or perhaps becauſe it might 
have been laid by and forgot- 
ten, It 1s certainly, however, 
not unworthy of his name in 
many reſpects. Like the Ab- 
be's juſtly celebrated work the 


Travels of Anacharſfis, while 
that. 


ADVERTISEMENT, vii 


that part of it which is the 
work of invention affords the 
reader amuſement as a romance; 
the faithful dehneation of an- 
cient manners which it con- 
tains, and the knowledge of an- 
cient mythology and hiſtory 
with which it is written, will 
give him real information rela- 
tive to the opinions and cuſ- 
toms of Grecian antiquity. The 
ſentiments it inculcates, and the 
morality it breathes, are like- 
wiſe ſuch as might be expected 
from the pen of the benevolent 


Barthelemy. 
A 


vili ADVERTISEMENT, 


A compendious account of 
the life of the learned author 
has been added: it 1s taken 
from a French work which has 


never yet been tranſlated into 
Engliſh, 


Dec. 21, 1798. 
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THE LIFE OF 
7. 7. BARTHELEMY, 


AN EXTRACT 


From the French of L. J. B. MANCINI, 


Duke of Nrwernsts. 


Eft enim probitate morum, ingenii elegantia, operun 
varietate monſirabilis, Plix. Ep. Lib. vi. 


—— —¼ʒ 


J. J. Barthelemy was born at Caſ- 
ſis, a ſmall ſea port town in the 
vicinity of Aubagne; in which lat- 
ter place, a handſome, though in- 
conſiderable town between Marſeilles 
and Toulon, his anceſtors had long 
reſided. Joſeph Barthelemy, his fa- 
ther had married Magdalen Raſtit, 
the daughter of a merchant of Caſſis. 

a In 
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In 1715 ſhe went on a viſit to her 
friends, and during her ſtay was de- 
livered of J. J. Barthelemy, on the 
20th of January 1716. The new 
born infant was ſpeedily removed 
to Aubagne, where, when but four 
years of age, he loſt his mother, who 


was ſtill in her prime, but yet dear 


to all u ho knew her, for her natu- 
ral abilities, and intrinſic merit.— 
By his father he was taught to be- 
wail the loſs of her. Joſeph would 


often take him upon his knees, and 


then, with tears in his eyes reflect 


upon their common misfortune, with 
ſuch an effuſion of ſenſibility, that, 
although at ſuch an early period, 
the impreſſion could never be eraſed, 
Thus did the feeling father, by dint 

of 
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of example, improve the feelings of 


his ſon, and develope that exquiſite 
ſenfibility with which he had been 
endowed by nature. 


Magdalen Raſtit Barthelemy, when 
ſhe dicd left two ſons and two daugh- 
ters, who neither of them diſgraced 
their honourable birth, or deviated 
from the ſalutary leſſons and exam- 
ples of a father, who enjoyed ſuch 
univerſal eſteem that the day of his 
deceaſe occaſioned the general mourn- 
ing of all the inhabitants of Au- 
bagne. The death of the brother 
of M. Barthelemy has ſince produced 
the fame effect. Thus has an unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion of virtues done 


more honour to that reſpectable fa- 
a 2 mily 
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mily than all the titles and decora- 
tions which vanity can boaſt. 


J. J. Barthelemy was twelve years 
old when his father, after having 
inſtilled» the firſt principles of vir- 
tue into his mind, ſent him to Mar- 
ſeilles, there to begin his ſtudies, in 
that ancient and famous city whoſe 
inhabitants were renowned fo early 
as the time of Tacitus for their ſim- 
plicity of morals united with the 
elegant refinement of the Greeks, 
of whom they were a colony. 


There he received his firſt educa- 
tion, at the college of the Fathers 
of the Oratory, from that eminent 
profeſſor father Renaud, a man of 


great 


„ 


ip 
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great genius and exquiſite taſte, 
who caſily diſcovered the merits of 
fuch a pupil, whom he accordingly 
took pleaſure in inſtructing with par- 
ticular attention. Mr. de la Viſclede, 
a celebrated man of letters, and the 
intimate friend of father Renaud, 
came to Marſeilles, conceived the 
fame opinion of the merits of young 
Barthelemy, and carneſtly contributed 
to his improvement, which indeed 
was amazingly rapid and brilliant. 


Barthelemy wiſhing to enter into 
the church was obliged to go to 
another college, Mr. de Balzunce, 
the preſent biſhop of Marſeilles, re- 
ſuſing to admit to orders the pu- 
pils of the Fathers of the Oratory, 
a 3 Though 
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Though he parted from his former 
teachers with regret, he conſented to 
go through a courſe of lectures on 
philoſophy and divinity at the col- 
lege of the Jeſuits. Here at firſt 
he chanced to fall into very bad 
hands; yet perhaps did the diſap- 
pointment turn to his greater ad- 
vantage. 


He formed to himſelf a plan of 
particular ſtudics, independent of 
thoſe inſtructions which he received 
from his proſeſſors; determined to 
make himſelf maſter of the ancient 
languages, and undertook to learn 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. 
Prompted by an irreſiſtible thirſt 
of knowledge, he followed its pur- 

ſuit 
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J. J. BARTHELEM Y. xv 
ſuit with all the efferveſcence of an 
elevated mind, inflamed rather with 
2 more impetuoſity than prudence, 
2 which nearly coft him his life. He 
underwent a dangerous fit of ilIneſs, 
and recovered only at the time ap- 
pointed for his entering the ſemi. 
nary, where he was admitted to cle. 
® rical orders. 


1 
i In this pious retreat he employed 
ais leiſure hours in ſtudying the A- 


> rabic. There happened to be at 
bY that time at Marſeilles a young Ma- 
75 ronite, who had been educated at 
Rome, and came on a viſit to one of 
his uncles a Levant merchant. He 
4 ſoon formed a connection with Bar- 
Z thelemy, became his language maſ- 
ter, 
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ter, and taught him the Arabic 
ſo completely, as to render him ca- 
pable, by dint of their daily con- 
verſing in that language, to ſpeak 
it fluently. He next requeſted he 
would do a great ſervice to ſome few 
Maronites, Armenians, and other 
Arabian catholics who did not un- 
derſtand French, namely, to teach 
them the word of God in their own 
language. This young man had in 
his poſſeſſion a collection of ſermons 
written in Arabic, by a Jeſuit preach- 
er who belonged to the Propaganda, 
Barthelemy, who had neither power 
to diſoblige a friend, or to decline 
any kind of labour, got one or two 
by heart, and delivered them with 
uncommon ſucceſs in one of the 

halls 
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halls of the ſeminary, where his 
oriental auditors were ſo much plea- 
ſed, that they begged of him to 
hear their confeſſion. His compla- 
cency however would not carry him 
ſo far; he was ſatisfied with anſwer- 
ing them that he underſtood not the 
language of Arabian ſinners. 


Barthelemy was ſo far, not only 
from making a diſplay of his vaſt 
erudition, but even of making it 
known that he poſſeſſed any, that 
few perſons were ever acquainted to 
what degree of ſuperiority he had 
made himſelf maſter of the eaſtern 
languages; which has induced me 
to relate this little ſeminary anec- 
dote, which ſoon after was the oc- 
caſion 
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caſion of another ſcene of the ſame 
kind, but ſtill more comical. I can- 
not forbear indulging myſelf ſo far as 
to relate that alſo, eſpecially as it may 
ſerve to teach my readers how to 
eſtimate thoſe impoſtors who ſo often, 
and with ſo much facility, abuſe the 
propenſity of men, to admire what- 
ever they do not comprehend. 


One day ten or twelve of the prin- 
cipal merchants in Marſeilles in- 
troduced to Barthelemy a kind of a 
beggar, who was come upon *Change 
to claim their charity, ftating that 
he was a Jew by birth, and that, 
owing to his extraordinary know- 
ledge, he had been promoted to the 
dignity of a rabbin: but that being 

convinced 
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at once that the other only recited 
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convinced, by means of his reading, 
of the truth of the goſpel, he had 
turned a chriſtian. To this he ad- 
ded that he was thoroughly verſed in 
the eaſtern languages, and requeſted, 
in order to prove his aſſertion, to be 
brought before ſome of their moſt 
learned men. Thoſe gentlemen una- 
nimouſly pointed out Barthelemy, 
who at that time was only one and 
twenty ycars of age. In vain did he 
repreſent to them that ſuch languages 
arc not learnt with a view of ſpeak- 
ing them; they preſſed him to enter 
into a converſation with the learn- 
ed oriental, which the Jatter eagerly 
began. The Abbe, who had learn- 
ed the pſalms by heart, diſcovered 


the 


xx THE LIFF or 
the firſt pſalm in Hebrew. When 
he had finiſhed the firſt verſe he in- 
terrupted him, and replied with an 
Arabic phraſe from one of thoſe 
dialogues which are to be found in 
every grammar. The Jew then 
went on with his Hebrew pſalm, 
the Abbe with his dialogue, and 
thus they continued till the pſalm 
was ended. This proved to be the 
nec plus ultra of the vaſt erudition 
of the Jew, who now remained 
filent. Barthclemy, unwilling to 
be thought he was beat in the argu- 
ment, ſtill added, in the ſtyle of a 
ſcientific peroration, two or three 
phraſes out of his grammar, and 
concluded by telling thoſe gentle. 
men-merchants that he conſidered 
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the ſtranger as a deſerving object of 
their beneficent generoſity ; the Jew 
himſelf telling them in broken 
French that he had travelled through 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Turkey, and 
Egypt; but that no where had he 
met ſo learned a man as the young 
eccleſfiaſtic; who derived infinite 
honour, throughout the whole city 
of Marſeilles, from this ridiculous 
adventure. However, he was not to 
be reproached for it, ſince equally 
devoid of vanity and quackery, he 
1ngenuouſly related the whole tranſ- 
action; yet no one would believe 
him, but obſtinately adhered to the 
marvellous. 


When Barthelemy left the ſemi- 
b nary, 
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XX11 THE LIFE OF 
nary, he retired to Aubagne amid 
his family, to whom he bore the 
tendereſt affection, and with whom 
he enjoyed all the ſweets of the choi- 
ceſt ſociety; with all the hap- 
pineſs which talents and refined taſte 
can beſtow. Meantime he would 
often tear himſelf away from thoſe 
enchanting ſcenes to go to Mar- 
ſeilles, and attend ſome illuſtrious 
academicians, his intimate friends, 
with whem he converſed upon ſuch 
objects of his ſtudies as captivated 
him with irreſiſtible attraction. A- 
mong the number was Mr. Carey, 
proprietor of a beautiful cabinet of 
medals, and of a valuable collection 
of books relative to this uſeful and 
curious ſcience. They often ſpent 
whole 
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whole days in converſing together 
upon this branch of literature the 
moſt intereſtive for the elucidation 
of ancient hiſtory; after which con- 
ferences Barthelemy, ever thirſty 
of learning, would retire to the con- 
vent of the Minimes, where father 
Sigaloux, correſpondent to the Aca- 
demie des Sciences, uſed to make 
aſtronomical obſervations, at which 
he very frequently aſſiſted. His ar- 
dent thirſt of ſcience having as yet 
no regular direction, but prompting 
him to aſpire to every kind of Know- 
ledge. 


However, from this error he was 
ſpeedily reſcued. He was made 
ſenſible that, in order to riſe above 

b 2 medi- 
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mediocrity of talents, which is hard- 
ly preferable to ignorance itſelf, it 
is requiſite to be enriched with 
profound knowledge of one parti- 
cular nature, without wandering de- 
ſultorily from one object to another 
with frivolous enthuſiaſm, produc- 
tive only of ſuperficial accompliſh- 
ments. | 


In the year 1744 Barthelemy, 
with a view of devoting himſelf en- 


tixely ro literature, went to Paris, 


which was deſtined to receive addi- 
tional luſtre from his ſtudious re- 
ſearches, and introduced himſelf to 
Mr. de Baze, keeper of the cabinet 
of medals, and perperual ſecretary 
to the Academie des Inſcriptions & 

Belles 
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Belles- Lettres. This learned man 
introduced him to the acquaintance 
of the moſt eminent members of 
the three Academies. In their ſo- 
ciety, Barthelemy felt himſelf more 
and more inſpired with the love of 
letters, and with reſpect for thoſe 
who were devoted to their cultiva- 
tion. Mr. de Baze, who ſtudied 
the young man attentively, ſoon 
became acquainted with all his me- 
rits, and accordingly beſtowed as 
much partiality, and even confidence 
upon him, as his own character, 
which was moſt remarkable for ex- 
ceſſive prudence and reſerve, would 
permit. 


Not long after Barthelemy was 
b 3 nomi- 
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nominated deputy keeper of the ca- 
binet of medal. Amidſt the multi- 
plied occupations of his new ſituati- 
on, and when he was beginning to 
reliſh the delights of a mode of li- 
ving ſo exactly ſuited to his inclina- 
tion and talents, he was unexpected- 
ly alarmed with an apprehenſion of 
being forced into a different courſe. 


Barthelemy, previous to his lea- 
ving Provence had been offered a 
proſpect of fortune in the church 
by Mr. de Bauſſet, then a canon of 
the metropolitan church. No ſoon- 
er was he appointed to the biſhop- 
ric of Beziers, than he ſummoned 
his young friend to accept the fulfil- 
ment of their former mutual engage- 

ments. 
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ments. Barthelemy, however, re- 
queſted Mr. de Bauſſet would ab- 
ſolve him from his promiſe, and the 
prelate being convinced that Bar- 
thelemy's ſituation: was beſt ſuited 
to his inclinations, conſented to leave 
him at liberty to follow his favourite 
purſuits, 


In 1747, Barthelemy was elected 
fellow of the Academie des Inſcripti- 
ons, and in 1753, upon the death 
of Mr. de Baze, he was nomi- 
nated keeper of the cabinet of me- 
dals. It may be eaſily conjectured 
with what indefatigable zeal he 
diſcharged the obligations of his 
new office. Whilſt employed in 
diſcovering and acquiring, or at leaſt 

daily 
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daily elucidating the moſt precious 
relics of antiquity, his chief atten- 
tion was principally fixed upon the 
Greek and Roman antiquities, about 
which he ſoon had a fair opportu- 
nity of making the moſt accurate 
enquiries. 


In the year 1754 Mr. de Stain- 
ville, afterwards duke de Choiſeul 
and prime Miniſter, was appointed 
Ambaſſador to the court of Rome, 
and made a propoſition to Barthe- 
lemy to go to Italy under his patro- 
nage. The offer was received by the 
Abbe with due gratitude towards 
his patrons, which ſentiment, ſo far 
from leſſening, was continually in- 
creaſing during the courſe of his 

| whole 
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J. J. BARTHELEMY, xxix 
whole life. I have ſaid his patrons, 
becauſe the ambaſſador's young con- 
ſort inceſſantly awakened and promp- 
ted the liberal diſpoſitions of her 
buſband, 


Mr. de Stainville and his lady of- 
fered Barthelemy to take him to 
Rome with them in their own car- 
riage, and both parties would have 
been gainers by it; but neither per- 
ſonal intereſt, nor friendſhip could 
prevail upon the Abbe to neglect 
his duty : his attendance at the ca- 
binet of medals being ſtill indiſpen- 
ſable. His journey thercfore was 
poſtponed, 


However, within a ſhort time, he 
went 
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went to Italy in company with Mr. 
de Cotte, a gentleman of great re- 
ſpectability. They left Paris in Au- 
guſt 1755, and arrived at Rome in 
the beginning of November. A few 
days after their arrival the two tra- 
vellers were preſented to the Pope 
by the ambaſſador, who had previ- 
ouſly made honourable mention of 
them to his holineſs; and they were 
received with that pleaſing affability 
and kindneſs which characterized 
Benedict XIV. This pontiff, who had 
acquired great celebrity under his 
family name of Lambertini, by pub- 
liſhing twelve volumes on ſubjects 
in divinity, could not but give a 


favorable reception to ſuch a man as 


Barthelemy. 


The 
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The two travellers, unwilling to 
loſe their time, had hardly left Mon- 
teravello (the Pope's palace) when 
they proceeded to Naples, where, 
during a whole month they were 
uninterruptedly engaged in exami- 
ning the antiquities, and whatever was 
worthy of remark, either in the city 
or its environs. At thirty leagues 
from Naples they viſited, and high- 
ly admired the moſt ancient monu- 
ments of Grecian architecture which 
ſtill exiſt on the ſpot where the town 
of Pæſtum formerly ſtood. 


The halls of the palace of Portici, 
which are ſtill more intereſting, of- 
ten fixed the eager curioſity of the 
two obſervers. There had been col- 

lected 
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lected the antiquities of Herculane- 
um and Pompeii; there were ſeen 
an immenſe quantity of pictures, 
ſtatues, buſts, vaſes, and utenſils of 
every deſcription, equally valuable 
and intereſting, ſome from their 
beauty, others from the uſe to which 
they were applied; yet, at the ſame 
time, we cannot but lament the 
ſhameful neglect of four or five hun- 
dred manuſcripts which were found 
in the ſubterraneous caves of Her- 
culaneum. Of theſe only two or three 
at moſt were opened, of which the 
learned Mazocchi had given an ex- 
planation; but as their contents pro- 
ved very unintereſting, the reſt were 
abſolutely given up. Barthelemy, 
however, was not tobe ſo eaſily diſcou- 

raged, 
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raged. He earneſtly ſolicited, and 
in ſome meaſure intrigued, to 
prevail on the poſſeſſers of ſuch 
treaſures not to ſuffer them to re- 
main in oblivion. Some years aſter 
he had ſome hopes of ſucceſs, but 
his grand and uſeful project failed on 
account of the death of the Marquis 
of Carrecioli, miniſter at Naples, 
who ſupported Barthelemy's wiſhes 
with his utmoſt intereſt. 


We have juſt ſeen the Abbe ha- 
ving recourſe to intrigue, which was 
ſo foreign to his character: we ſhall 
now ſee him uſe fraud, and yet both 


will be found entitled to our appro- 
bation, 


C He 
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He ardently wiſhed to ſupply the 
learned French, who made Paleo- 
graphy their ſtudy, with a ſpecimen 
of the moſt ancient hand-writing 
uſed in the Greek manuſcripts. He 
accordingly applied to his learned 
friend Mozocchi, and Mr. Paderno 
keeper of the muſeum at Portici ; 
but they both agreed in anſwering 
that they had received poſitive in- 
junctions not to make any communi- 


cation of the kind. The latter, how- 
ever, conſented to let him juſt look 


over a page of a manuſcript which 
had been cut in the middle, from 
top to bottom, at the time it was 


_ diſcovered. It contained eight and 


twenty lines. Barthelemy read them 
over five or ſix times with great at- 


. 


* 


tention, 


and 
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tention, when on a ſudden, as if in- 
ſpired by the paſſion which occaſi- 
onally will ſuggeſt artiſice to the 
molt ſimple minds, he haſtily went 
down into the yard, under a pre- 
tence which prevented his bcing at- 
tended by any one, and then taking 
a ſcrap of paper, wrote a copy by 
heart of the precious fragment which 
he wanted to ſtcal. He then return- 
ed to his friends, and mentally com- 
pared the copy with the original, 
which he had entirely retained in his 
memory, and made it exact by cor- 
recting in his mind two or thrce 
light miſtakes which at firſt had 
eſcaped him. The fragment con- 
tained ſome hiſtorical details rela- 
tive to the perſecution which the 

2 Philo- 
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philoſophers had ſuffered in Greece 
in the time of Pericles. Barthelemy 
without any ſcruple made off with 
his prey, which he forwarded the 
very ſame day to the Academie des 
Belles-lettres, requeſting however 
they would keep the whole tranſac- 
tion ſecret, for fear of expoſing 
Mazouchi and Paderno. 


The king of Naples having ex- 
preiſed a wiſh to ſee him: Mr. 
d'Oſſun the French Ambaſſador pre- 
ſented him. His Sicilian majeſty 
was pleaſed to converſe with him on 
the ſubject of the diſcoveries which 
were then carried on throughout his 
dominions, and ſeemed to regret he 
could not have a view of the cabi- 

net 
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net of medals, the Keeper being 
abſent ; but in ſome meaſure to make 
amends, he ordered him to be ſhown 
the beautiful columns of antique 
marble, which had lately been 
brought to Caſerta, and his name was 
inſcribed in the liſt of thoſe perſons, 
amongſt whom the volumes of the 
antiquities of Herculancum were 


to be diſtributed, 


He met with the moſt flattering 
reception from the molt diſtinguiſh- 
ed characters, cither with regard to 
birth or erudition, or both united, 
which is no rare thing in Italy. 


He had fixed his chief reſidence 
at Rome, where he received equal 
| * pleaſure 
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pleaſure and approbation from his 
new and ſatisfactory method of ex- 
plaining the famous Moſaic of Pa- 
leſtine, ſeveral eminent virtuoſi had 
already given very ingenious ex- 
planations, to which the Abbé 
thought himſelf entitled to ſubſti- 
tute one, in his opinion, better found- 
ed, Hitherto the key of that cu- 
rious enigma had been ſought for in 
the life of Sylla, or in the games in 
honour of fortune, Some imagined 
that they ſaw Alexander on his return 
from Egypt, attended by victory, 
under a tent amidſt his guards or 
his chief generals: others ſaid it was 
Sylla under the ſhape of the Mace- 
donian hero, with a view of calling 
to the minds of the Romans, in 

the 
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the temple of fortune at Preneſte 
(now Paleſtina) the oracles of the 
goddeſs, which juſtified the eleva- 
tion of the dictator, in the ſame 
manner as the oracle of Ammon had 
legitimated the conqueſts of Alex- 
ander. Barthelemy could ſee nei- 
ther Sylla nor the king of Macedo- 
nia: but in their ſtead the emperor 
Adrian; nay, he prov'd that he ſaw 
what was only to be ſeen: and that 
diſcovery which it was ſo difficult 
to evince, owing to the immenſe 
multiplicity of acceſſory explanati- 
ons which were required to {upport 
the truth, did great credit to its 
author, who, notwithſtanding con- 
ſidered it only as a mere reſtitution 
of the text. His diſſertation, ſo 

very 
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very curious, and intereſting to ar- 
tiſts and ſcientific- men will be found 
in the zoth volume of the memoirs 
of the Academie des Inſcriptions. 


In the year 1757 when Mr. de 
Stainville was appointed ambaſſador 
at Vienna, he had obtained from 
the miniſter that Barthelemy ſhould 
accompany him to that city and 
thence proceed at the expence of 
government, to travel through Greece 
and the Levant: but however plea- 
ſing ſuch a project might appear, 
his adherence to the diſcharge of hi- 
duty got the better, and he declined 
the offer, in order to prevent the 
cabinet of medals being ſhut any 
longer. 


At 
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At the latter end of the following 
year 1758, Mr. de Stainville, now 
duke de Choiſeul was promoted to 
the department of foreign affairs. 
The firſt words which the new mi— 
niſter and his lady ſpoke to Bar- 
thelemy were an enquiry into the 
ſituation of his affairs; telling him 
that henceforth it became their pro- 
vince to provide for him; that he 
only needed to inform them of his 
circumſtances, and what could be 
done to improve them. Barthelemy, 
rather ſurpriſed at their Kindneſs, 
and compelled by their intreatics to 
fix his own terms, was ſatisfied with 
aſking a penſion of ſix thouſand 
livres (250l.) upon ſome living, and 

cven 
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even bluſhed at claiming ſuch a ſum. 
The generous miniſter ſmiled, and 
this which Barthelemy conſtrued as 
a new proof of his goodneſs, muſt 
indeed have been conſidered by any 
other perſon, what it really was— 
the preſage of a larger fortune. 


In 1759 Barthelemy obtained a 
penſion on the archbiſhopric of Al- 
by: in 1765 he was promoted to be 
treaſurer of the abbey of St. Martin 
at Tours; and in 1768 was appoint- 
ed ſecretary general to the Swiſs and 
Griſons; beſides which, from the 
year 1761 he had been granted a pen- 
ſion of 5000 livres on the Mercure. 
He had been even compelled, bur 
for a ſhort time indeed, and notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding his utmoſt reluctance to 
accept the privilege of that journal, 
which, at that period was very lu- 
crative, and which, through a mi- 
ſtake had been taken away from Mr. 
Marmontel, upon ſuſpicion of his 
being the author of a moſt cruel ſa- 
tire levelled at ſome people of high 
rank and diſtinction. Mr. de Mar- 
montel however had no hand in the 
publication. 


In 1571 Mr. D'Aiguillon ſucceed- 
ed Mr. de Choiſeul who was ſent 
in exile to Chanteloup, where Bar- 
thelemy followed him. Soon aftcr, 
the diſgraced miniſter was required 
to reſign his commiſſion of colonel - 
general of the Swiſs and Griſons, 

which 
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which he readily complied with, 
and the Abbe at the ſame time wiſh- 
ed likewiſe to ſend; his reſignation of 
the office of ſecretary ; but Mr. de 
Choiſeul adviſed him to go in per- 
ſon, and offer it to the court, but 
not to give it up unleſs he receiv- 
ed as an indemnification, a brevet 
ſealed in chancery, and inveſted with 
letters patent regiſtered in parlia- 
ment. Barthelemy followed this 
friendly and judicious advice. He 
went to Paris and preſented his com- 
miſſion to Mr. D' Affry, who was 
then at the head of the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Swiſs and Griſons. Mr. 
D*'Aﬀry declined accepting the re- 
ſignation, but ſeveral of the nobili- 
ty who were in high favour at court, 
preſſed 
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preſſed him to ſubmit the deciſion 
to the king himſelf. Barthelemy 
perſiſted in his reſolution, notwith- 
ſtanding a promiſe from high authori- 
ty, that the buſineſs ſhould be ſettled 
to his utmoſt ſatisfaction provided 
he would engage not to return to 
Chanteloup. Mr. D'Afﬀry then put 
an end to the buſineſs at once by 
conferring on the Abbe a penſion 
of ten thouſand livres (about 4ool.) 
upon the office. Barthelemy him- 
ſelf had not aſked for any thing, and 
the very next day after the affair was 
decided, he returned to Chantcloup. 


Barthelemy was now poſſeſſed of 
35,000 livres (1450l.) per annum, 
which however he reduced to 25,000 

d (100901.) 
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(1000l.) by means of different grants 
which he made to men of letters 
who were in diſtreſs. This income 
he uſed in a manner becoming a man 
of letters and a philoſopher, free 
from oſtentation. He procured a 
good education, and a ſituation in 
life to three of his nephews; ſup- 
ported the reſt of his family in Pro- 
vence ; and purchaſed a ſelect and 
numerous collection of books, which 
he was forced to diſpoſe of a few 
years before he died. 


After having lived in affluence for 
about twenty years, the offices and 
penſions which he had poſſeſſed be- 


ing partly ſuppreſſed, he was redu- 1 


ced to the ſtrict neceſſaries of life. 
| Yet, 
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Vet, he never complained, and did 


not even ſeem to pay the leaſt atten- 
tion to the abridgement of his for- 
tune; and ſo long as, though bowed 
down with age and infirmity, he was 
able to make uſe of his legs, he 
might be ſeen walking cheerfully 
from one end of the town to the 
other to go and comfort his reſpec- 
table friend Madame de Choiſeul, 
who in return, ſhowed him as much 
regard and affection as if ſhe had 
been indebted to him for his patro- 
nage. 


In the year 1789 he was invited 
to ſolicit a vacant place in the Frenc 
academy. Several times already, 


through modeſty and prudence, he 
d 2 had 
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had rejected propoſitions of the kind, 
but he now yielded to- the preſſing 
intreaties of his friends, and-the de- 
ſire alſo of all the academicians, 
who were conſcious of his merit and 
of the celebrity of his eminent work, 
The Travels of Anacharſis the younger, 
which he had publiſhed: the prece- 
ding year, 1788. Barthelemy ac- 
cordingly was elected member of 
the French Academy in 1789. 


In the following year Mr. de St. 
Prieſt, then miniſter for the home 
department, offered to Barthelemy 
the honourable poſt of Librarian to 
the king, which was become vacant 
by the reſignation of Mr. Le Noir. 
The Abbe though very thankful, 

declined 
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declined accepting the offer, plead- 
ing, that heing accuſtomed to lite- 
rary labours of a free and indepen- 
dent nature, he thought himſelf un- 
fit for the minute and neceſſary de- 
tails attending this office. 


Circumſcribed by inclination and 
modeſty to the care of the cabinet 
of medals, he devoted himſelf al- 
moſt entirely and with freſh ardor 
to the arduous taſk, with the aſſiſtance 
of his nephew, Barthelemy de Cour- 
cav, who had been appointed his 
colleague ſome years fince, and is 
now become keeper of the cabinet. 


The cabinet of medals had been 
conſiderably augmented and embel- 


d 3 liſhed 
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liſhed under the direction of Bar- 
thelemy. He paid little attention, 
however, to the modern medals, 
which ſeldom teach us more than 
what we may be informed of by 
other means; but the ancient being 
more intereſting, theſe he made it 
his chief ſtudy to procure. He had 
found twenty thouſand antique me- 
dals in the collection, and he leſt 
forty thouſand: J have heard him 
ſay that in the courſe of his hold- 
ing the place he had examined about 
tour hundred thouſand. 


Barthelemy, urged by the com- 
bined motives of patriotic and per-. 
ſonal intereſt, determined to end his 


career by publiſhing an accurate 


methodical 


J. J. BARTHELEMY. li 
methodical deſcription of the trea- 
ſures which were committed to his 
charge. A work of this kind muſt 
have been very expenſive, on ac- 
count of the prodigious number of 
engravings requiſite; and of courſe 
it could not be undertaken without 
the conſent and ſupport of govern- 
ment. Barthelemy having obtain- 
ed the approbation of the miniſter 
in the year 1787 thought he had 


nothing more to wiſh for: but the 


condeſcenſion of Mr, de Breteuil, 
ſecretary of ſtate, was oppoſed by 


> divers imperious circumſtances. The 


prevailing diſorder of the French 


2 finances at that calamitous period, 
was the occaſion of the meeting 
of the Notables, which brought on 


the 
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the Sales General which produced 
a new order of rhings. 


His waſted powers and progreſ- 
five decay were but too obvious 
in 1792, and at the beginning of 
the following year, he was often ſub- 
ject to faintings which would laſt for 
a whole hour. Owing to his natural 
ſpirits and tranquillity of mind he 
was regardleſs of thoſe occaſional 
accidents, but his diſconſolate friends 
could eaſily foreſee the impending b 
danger. 
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Barthelemy was now ſeventy-cight 
years of age, when on the 3oth of 
Auguſt 1793, an information of 


ariſtocracy was lodged againſt him. 
His ; 
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His nephew and five or fix more 
who belonged to the library were 
arreſted at the ſame time: Barthe- 
lemy was arreſted at Madame de 
Choiſeul's hotel, where he happen- 
ed to be on a viſit He took a ha- 
ſty leave of his patroneſs, who re- 


= ceived his adieu with an emotion 


from which he himſelf was not ex- 
empt, although he had fortitude 
enough to repreſs it. He was carried 
to the priſon, where he found his ne- 


J | phew Courcay, who had apprized his 


unfortunate fellow priſoners of his 
uncle's ſpeedy arrival. The victim 
foon made his appearance, and of- 
fered himſelf to be ſacrificed with 
undaunted ſerenity. His ſoul equal- 


ly 
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ly guiltleſs, elevated, and modeſt, en- 
joyed that tranquillity which is the 
reſult of an unblemiſhed life. He 
was however conſcious of the dan- 
ger of his ſituation, and was ſenſible 
that on account of his great age 
and infirmities he could not with- 
ſtand beyond a few days the incon- 
veniences of a priſon, where the 
medical aſſiſtance which his ſtate 
of health required could not be ob- 
tained. The keeper, whoſe name 
| was Vanbertrand, deſerves our high- 
ö eſt eſteem for his kind treatment of 
M. Barthelemy, and his particular 
N 1 attention to make him as comfort- 
11 able as circumſtances would permit. 
| He placed him in a ſmall private 
| |: room 
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room with his dear nephew. There 
Madame de Choiſeul came to viſit 
him in the evening. That delicate 
woman whoſe exceſſive ſenſibility 
abatcd her powers, but whom friend- 
ſhip ever ſupplied with freſh vi- 
gour, had not loſt a moment to 
inform the government of the pal- 
pable miſtake which alone muſt have 
cauſed the venerable old man to be 
arreſted. The committee, who knew 
the age, reputation, and irreproach- 
able conduct of Barthelemy, had ne- 
ver intended to have him included 
amongſt the officers belonging to the 
library who had been ordered to 
priſon: he had conſequently been 


arreſted through a miſtake, which 
was 
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was ſpeedily rectified. All the clerks 
ſhewed great eagernels to fill up the 
order for his diſcharge : with which 
they went to awake him at eleven 
o'clock; and at midnight he was 
brought back to the houſe of his 
kind and conſtant patroneſs, from 
whom he had been torn away in the 
forenoon. 


The Abbe, however, within a 
very ſhort time, had a ſecond proof 
of that happy influence and aſ- 
cendency which diſtinguiſhed meri: 
and acknowledged virtue will inevi- 
tably gain; for in the following 
month of October, the honourable 
office of chief librarian becoming 

| Vacant 
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vacant by the death of Corra and 
the reſignation of Chamfort, Bar- 
thelemy was offered the place in the 
moſt flattering manner, but he re- 
fuſed, alleging as an excufe, his ad- 


vanced age and infirmitics. Moſt 


unfortunately this excuſe was by no 
means a frivolous one, for in the 
courle of the following year, 1794, 
his decay came on very rapidly. He 
was approaching the end of his ca- 
rcer, yet he alone was not ſenſible 
of it; though his frequent faintings 
might have warned him that the 
principles of life were gradually de- 
caying: his friends had reaſon to 
be alarmed; but as he loſt the uſe 
of his ſenſes whenever thoſe fits re- 


c turned, 
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turned, he retained no remembrance 
of them, but as ſoon as he recover- | 


ed would follow his uſual courſe, I 


He divided his time between his I 
friends and literature: ever engaged 

in ſtudy, ever affectionate, ever grate- 

ful. His friends attended him very 8 1 
regularly. His nephew, unceaſingly MF + 
upon the watch, endeavoured to di- 
vine and anticipate his wiſhes, ſo a; 
nat to leave him time to form any, 
The old man did not ſuffer any RF 
pain, but he was inſenſibly waſting ; 


away. 


At the beginning of 1795 death 3 
was ſeen to advance towards hin 
with haſty ſtrides. He had juſt en- 
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J. J. BARTHELEMY, lix 
tered the eightieth year of his life, 
which had been wholly conſecrated 
to labours, which demanding un- 
interrupted application muſt have 
impaired the vital powers, although 
they do not attack the bodily organs 


when the conſtitution proves to be 


good, and ſuch was Barthelemy's. 
) a; ll 


It appeared as if nature had been 
willing to ſuit his features and de- 
portment to his morals and occupa- 
tions. He ſeemed to have ſome- 


thing of the antique in his counte- 


JJ nance, and his buſt, if properly 


placed, muſt ſtand between thoſe of 
Plato and Ariſtotle. 


The exceſſive rigour of the win- 
6:2 ter, 
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ter, in all probability, haſtened his 
diſſolution, although he did not ſeem 
to notice it. His literary occupati- 
ons, and reading filled up all the 
hours which he did not ſpend in vi- 
ſiting his friends. He might in imi- 
tation of Maynard, have written over 
his door : 


« C'eſt ici que j'attends la mort, 


«« Sans la deſirer, ni la craindre.* 


Death indeed had threatened him | 


long ſince, and at laſt ſtruck the 
fatal blow. On the 6th of Floral 
(April the 25th) though for ſome 

days 


* Here I wait for death, without either 
wiſhing or fearing it. 
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days paſt he had ſuffered much from 
violent cholics and pain in the ſto- 
mach, he went to dine with Madame 
de Choiſeul. The weather was ſtill 
ſevere, and he very probably caught 
cold on his return home: ſuch at 
leaſt was the opinion of Mr. Poiſſon- 
nier Deſperrieres, his phyſician and 
friend. The patient ſpent the evening 
as uſyal with three' or four friends, 
whoſe converſation was ever inte- 
reſting to, him: but in the night 
he probably was ſeized with a fit, 
which deprived him of the power 
of pulling the bell, for he would 
never ſufter any one to ſleep in his 
apartment. Comtois, his faithful 
valet entered his room the next 
morning 
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morning at eight o'clock, being ve- 
ry uneaſy that the Abbe, who was 
an early riſer, had not yet called him 
down; and found his maſter ſenſe- 
leſs, with his feet in the bed and his 
head lying on the floor. He put 
him into bed again. The Abbe re- 
covered the uſe of his ſenſes, but 
the raging fever did not ſubſide. 
A violent cough enſued, and the 
expectoration grew. very painful; the 
cheſt at laſt was filled with matter, 
and that excellent man, without pain, 
and, perhaps, without being aware of 
his actual diſſolution, was plunged 
into the eternal ſleep of the righ- 
teous, yet he preſerved his ſenſes to 
the laſt. 


This 


J. J. BARTHELEMY. Ixili 


This fatal loſs to his friends and to 
literature took place the 11th Florial 
(April 3oth) at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. At one o'clock Barthe- 
lemy was ſtill engaged in reading 
Horace, but his cold hands could 
no longer hold the book, and it drop- 
ped down. He reclined his head as if 
ſleeping, and thoſe about him thought 
he really was aſleep; as did his ne- 
phew, who had continued by his 
ſide, and was only convinced of his 
error at the expiration of two hours, 
when he diſcovered that he no longer 
heard his uncle breathe. 


Thus died, with the tranquillityand 
peace that had ſignalized his whole 
lite, 
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life, a man who had been one of 

| 14 the ornaments of his age; leaving 
| 

| 


— 
r 


| to every one of his relations to be- 
1 | wail a father, and to each of his 
| 
| 


\Þ friends to mourn an irreparable loſs; 
| to the learned of all nations an ex- 
5 ample to follow, and to mankind 
at large a perfect model to imitate, 
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BOOK I. 


GEUS reigned over Attica. 
His kingdom was one of the 


moſt flouriſhing in Greece, and his 
ſubjects, who now enjoyed the com- 
forts of plenty, were forgetful of 
the calamities which they had endu- 
red during the late war with Minos. 


Piſiſtratus had left the court as ſoon 


| ; as his ſervices were become uſeleſs to 
his ſovereign. This faithful mini- 
ſter, who had ſo zealouſly ſupported 


B 


4 CHARITE AND 


{ 
| and protected the throne during the 

| | laſt troubles, had retired, not ſo much 
with a view of procuring that repoſe 
which he was entitled to after his 
laborious adminiſtration, as to remove 
from a place where his merit and his 
virtues began to excite envy and 
cabal. 


At the diſtance of two ſtadia from 
Athens, on the left hand ſide of the 
harbour, is a verdant hillock which 
the inhabitants have long ſince con- 
ſecrated to Neptune: there, on certain 
appointed days in the year, the peo- 
ple of Attica repaired in crowds to a 
temple of plain architecture, conſtruct- 
ed after the ſtyle of the Dorians, tooffer 
their thankſgiving o the god who 
ſo eminently protected them, An 
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poLY Dokus. [ 
eternal ſpring reigned in this happy 
climate; the trees were never ſtrip- 
ped of their foliage; the gentle mur- 
mur of the limpid ſtreams, the cool- 
neſs of the air, and the ſoft impreſſi- 
ons which penetrated the ſoul from 
the very entrance of the ſacred aſy- 
lum, every thing in ſhort here 
announced the preſence of a benefi- 
cent divinity. 


"Twas at the foot of this pleaſant 
hillock that Piſiſtratus ſought a re- 
fuge from the injuſtice of men, and 
the ingratitude of his fellow ſubjects. 
He had been prepared, from his long 
meditations, to the viciſlitudes of 
fortune: experience had taught him 
how little the moſt deſerved grati- 
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6 CHARITE AND 


tude 1s to be relied upon, an internal 
ſentiment alſo continually warned 
him, that perhaps it might prove a 
misfortune to be virtuous, if virtue 
did not bear its own recompence. 


No ſooner had he relinquiſhed his 
high ſituation than all his former 
friends deſerted him; the numerous 
train all diſappeared, his houſehold 
gods and his ſon being the only com- 
panions he had left in his ſolitude. 


Polydorus was ſtill an infant; Soſ- 
trate, his mother, had dicd ſoon after 
ſhe had brought him into the world, 
which accident, in ſome meaſure, 


contributed to increaſe the tenderneſs 
| FM 


Soſ- 
after 
orld, 
ſure, 
rneſs 
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of Piſiſtratus for this pledge of their 
mutual aftection. 


Being now diſengaged from any 
other employment, his only occupa- 


tions were to worſhip the gods, and 
attend to the early education of his 


ſon: thus did that ſame man, who 
for many years had ruled the deſtiny 
of an empire, know how to find ſuf- 
ficient employment in diſcharging 
the duties of a private life. 


Not far from his habitation lived a 
young widow whoſe name wasSterope, 


She had retired into that ſolitude for 


2 


about two months, there to lament 


2 


2 


. 


my 


the loſs of Choerephontes, her huſ- 


| band, who was killed by Androgeus 
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tude 1s to be relied upon, an internal 
ſentiment alſo continually warned 
him, that perhaps it might prove a 
misfortune to be virtuous, if virtue 
did not bear its own recompence. 


No ſooner had he relinquiſhed his 
high ſituation than all his former 


friends deſerted him; the numerous 


train all diſappeared, his houſehold 
gods and his ſon being the only com- 
panions he had left in his ſolitude, 


Polydorus was ſtill an infant; Soſ- 
trate, his mother, had dicd ſoon after 
ſhe had brought him into the world, 
which accident, in ſome meaſure, 


contributed to increaſe the tenderneſs 
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mal of Piſiſtratus for this pledge of their 
ned mutual affection. 
ve a 
ee * Being now diſengaged from any 
; other employment, his only occupa- 
1 tions were to worſhip the gods, and 
hit 5 attend to the early education of his 
mer c ſon: thus did that ſame man, who 
rous for many years had ruled the deſtiny 
101d J of an empire, know how to find ſuf- 
om- 7 ficient employment in diſcharging 
e. the duties of a private life. 
Soſ- Not far from his habitation lived a 
after young widow whoſe name wasSterope, 
orld, She had retired into that ſolitude for 


ſure, : about two months, there to lament 
rnels te loſs of Choerephontes, her huſ- 
If I tang, who was killed by Androgeus 
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at the commencement of the war, 
Charite, her daughter, although ſhe 
was but five years old, ſympathized 
already in her mother's grief. The 
dear little girl wiped off her parent's 
tears, and graſped her tenderly 
within her infant arms.—* Dear 
* mother!“ would ſhe repeatedly ex- 
claim, “ forſake me not; conſent to 
ce live, in remembrance of my depart. 
« ed father, and for your own ſake.” 
* O my beloved child !'* would 
Sterope return, “ may the gods 
* preſerve thee, that thou mayeſt in 
* thy turn recall the memory of 
« Chocrephontes to the world, and 
e“ penctrate my own mind more deep- 


« ly ſtill, if poſſible, with the che- 


« riſhing recollection,” 


Piſiſtratus 
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Piſiſtratus and Sterope living thus 
in the ſame neighbourhood, and la- 
bouring under a ſimilar calamity, 
ſoon contracted a mutual friendſhip. 
That pity to which adverſity is con- 
ducive, that intereſt which virtue 
ſo powerfully inſpires, were the 
only motives that had induced them 
to ſeck for the company of each 
other: they were both conſcious that 
the unfortunate can find no ſolace 
but in the ſociety of the afflicted. 
The moſt true and ſincere friendſhip 
was ſoon cemented between them, 


upon the foundation of reciprocal 


confidence and eſteem. 


Piſiſtratus was not yet paſt the age 
of loving, and Sterope had hardly 
Juſt 
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juſt entered it; however they both 
had renounced love, and would rather 
have conſented to ſeparate, than to 
indulge once more that dangerous 
paſſion. Their determination being 
fixed upon, they apprehended no- 
thing from their preſent ſentiments, 
Piſiſtratus promiſed daily to continue 
faithful to the memory of Soſtrate: 
Sterope, although ſhe had not re- 
courſe to a ſimilar proteſt, was cer- 
tain that ſhe would never love again, 
ſince Chocrephontes was no more, 


The intimacy of their parents, the 
conformity of age and diſpoſition, 
habit, every thing in ſhort was condu- 


cive to a connection between Charite 


and Polydorus, the two families now 
were 
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POLYDORUS. 11 
were become one. Piſiſtratus loved the 
daughter of Sterope as dearly as if ſhe 
had been his own; neither was Charite 
more tenderly cheriſhed by her mo- 
ther than was Polydorus. Stcrope la- 
viſhed her attention upon them indiſ- 
criminately, with an cqual ſhare: the 
tender mother made their preſerva- 
tion her charge, whilſt Piſiſtratus 
was employed in developing their 
ideas, in proportion as they ripened 
by reflection and age. 


Piſiſtratus inſtructed them in the 
worſhip of the gods, and taught 
them the ſacred hymns that had been 
compoſed by Orpheus; he next il- 


luſtrated the wonders of the creation, 


and 
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and made his pupils obſerve the par- 
ticular order which prevails through 
all its viciſſitudes. He would occaſi- 

onally partake of their amuſements, 
and compoſed ſongs which he ſang to 
his lyre: at other times they danced 
to his pipe. O bleſſed peaceful days! 
Charite and Polydorus were happy 
becauſe they lived together, tho! as 
yet unable to diſcern the original 
ſource from which ſprung their hap- 
pineſs. Their chief, their only occu- 
pation was to pleaſe thoſe whom they 


loved and revered, and they both 


ſtudied attentively to improve by the 
leſſons of their preceptor. The pa- 
rents, at firſt, intended to try the 
effects of emulation, but they ſoon 
renounced the project. Could rival 
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exiſt between them? Their mutual 
efforts tended only to let a friend gain 
the ſuperiority. 


Piſiſtratus and Sterope rejoiced at 


© the ſight of their children's riſing 
; affection. 
f youth they were ſtill permitted to 
® uſe the names of brother and ſiſter ; 
but their parents had reſolved they 
ſhould ſoon aſſume a more endearing 
and ſacred title: they only deferred 
4 the celebration of their marriage till 
the time prefixed by the laws.— 
| * Moſt worthy reſpectable Sterope,” 
ſaid Piſiſtratus one day, * this new 
bond will perpetuate our union: 
hen death ſhall tear me away 
from you, my ſon will then 


Owing to their tender 


« remain, 


« remain, and he will be a fon to | 
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e you.” — Death!” interrupted F 
Sterope, © what have you ſaid? * 

© How! Am I threatenedwith the lok | 

« of you! Muſt it be my hard lot to 

* outlive you? Friendſhip then would 
prove as fatal to me as love itſelf. 

“ No, do not believe what you have 
« juſt ſpoken: if the miſeries which 2 
* await us poor mortal beings have | ; 
t their bounds, in like manner as out 
e bleſſings are limited, I have 2 1 
* more to apprchend: the arrows ol 2? 
« adverſe fortune have all been ſhot | 


«« at me already.” 


* 7 
* 2 
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Thus did the forrowful Sterope J 
uninterruptedly reflect upon her for. I 


mer misfortunes; her tears never 
cate 
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= ceaſed to flow, the ſhedding of them 
* was even the only comfort which 
aid? ſhe could reliſh: ſhe often repaired 
lo, about duſk to a ſolitary tree, under 

* which ſhe would weep till the return 


ot to 
ould of morn. 

elf. 3 

have Ils it poſſible that the recollection 
hich of paſt happineſs can alleviate pre- 
have ſent miſeries? Sterope had found 
$ Out 4 great ſatisfaction in writing the hif- 
thing X tory of her amours with Choere- 


vs of & Pphontes, and would frequently ſeek 
not the molt retired part of the wood, 

there to be at liberty to read over 
incidents which were dear to her heart. 
When her faltering voice ceaſed being 
2X ſifled with her ſobbing, then would 
the callaloud on her departed huſband. 
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16 CHARITE AND 

One day it happened that either 
chance had brought, or the intenſe 
heat of the ſun had invited Polydorus 
and Charite to the borders of a diſtant 
fountain, towards which Sterope 
molt uſually directed her courſe; a 
circumſtance, however, of which 
they were 1gnorant. On a ſudden 
they overheard the voice of their 
mother. They roſe and were prepa- 
ring to join her; but were prevented 
by the reflection that as ſhe had in- 
tentionally ſought that ſolitude, they 
muſt not intrude upon her: reſpect 
therefore withheld them from ap- 
proaching ncarer. 


At every word which Sterope ut- 
tered, Charite and Polydorus looked at 
each 
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POLYDORUS, 17 
each other ſilently; their eyes were 
ſwoln with tears. The vivacity of the 
ſentiment which animated Sterope, 
ſeemed to have penetrated their 
minds; they did not, however, ex- 
perience that painful impreſſion 
which is the companion of regret, 
but on the contrary felt that pleaſing 
emotion which the 1dea of the ſweets 
of riſing paſſion never fails to excite. 


Sterope was reading that part of 


her hiftory when her lover had con- 


ducted her to the temple, where at 
laſt the god of Hy men rewarded his 
conſtancy. She had deſcribed with 
the utmoſt ingenuity the delights 
which ſhe herſelf had felt at that 
happy moment, the tender affection 

C 2 of 
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of her lover, their oaths ſo ſolemnly 
repeated, and which ſhe then re- 
newed with tranſport. The deſcrip. 
tion of thoſe enchanting raptures, 
to which grief gives an additional 
allurement, excited both the curi— 
oſity and ſurpriſe of the two hearers, 
Polydorus had laid hold of Charite's 
hand, and frequently preſſed it ten- 
derly: a glance, or a languiſhing 
ſmile had hitherto been the only in- 
terpreters of their ſentiments, but 


now they felt that they loved. — Poly- 
dorus ruſhed into the arms of Charite; 


his lips preſſed upon thoſe of the mai- 
den; thrice he endeavoured to ſpeak 
and thrice did his words expire on 


their paſſage ; —his wandering ſoul | 


loſt 
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redoubled their attention. 
* who had not ſeen them, and was ig- 
* norant of their preſence, continued 
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loſt all its power over his ſenſes and 
faculties. 


The pleaſure which they enjoyed 
Sterope 


reading, and by ſo doing gave them 


to underſtand that there exiſted 
. other raptures beſides thoſe with 
uhich they were acquainted. Charite 
bluſhed ; a ſtrange fire flaſhed from 
q the eyes of Polydorus, who was much 
ſurpriſed at Charite's oppoſing his ca- 
reſſes. Charite herſelf was ſtill more 
aſtoniſhed at the reſiſtance which ſhe 
offered to Polydorus, and was en- 
quiring of herſelf from whence pro- 
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ceeded ſuch an alteration in her be. 
haviour. 


Night was coming on; Sterope 
had left the grove: the young couple 


— — 


thought it was time for them alſo to 


quit the ſpot where love and chance | 


had opened their eyes, although with. 
out enli, htening them, and to return 
home. Polydorus waiked foremoſt 
and was filent : Charite, with down- 
caſt eyes followed ſlowly. —She 
ſometimes reviſited the fountain, but 


forbad Polydorus to accompany her | 


there; and Polydorus ſubmiſſively 
obeyed. 7 
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In the mean time a new war 
raged in Attica, Androgeus, the 
ſame 7 1 
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be- ſame who had ſlain Sterope's huſ- 
band, was beſieging Athens with a 


| J formidable force, and that unfortu- 
rope | | nate city was compelled, within a 
zuple | > ſhort time, to accept a diſhonourable 
ſo to x peace, a peace ſtill more cruel than 
ance |? war itſelf. 
with.. 
eturn | However Piſiſtratus and his family 
moſt FX continued in that ſecurity which in- 
OWN- 4 nocence procures, and which is ſome- 
| 


times the lot of retirement: the edu- 
„ but cation of his children engroſſed his 
whole attention, and he derived real 

ve) happineſs from the charge. 


5 
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The time of their intended union 

war was drawing near. The ceremony 
, the b of their nuptials was to take place on 
ſame the 
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the day after the feſtival in honour 
of Neptune; both families waited 
for the happy moment with great 
impatience. Piſiſtratus flattered him- 
ſelf that this marriage would inſure 
the conſolation and ſupport of his old 
age. Sterope experienced thoſe in- 
voluntary emotions to revive within 
her, which ariſe from conformity, 
and will ever be grateful to a feeling 
heart. Polydorus and Charite were 
animated with redoubled alacrity. 
They were unable to account for the 
joy that overwhelmed them, and 
both exclaimed in a tranſport of mu- 
tual ſurpriſe: © How! Can it then 
« be poſſible that the ſentiments 
« which attach us to each other, may 
cc receive an increaſe? No; our 

* plightcd 
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« plighted faith needs not the pre- 
« ſence of the gods to be durable.” 


They now only waited for the mo- 
ment of the ceremony which no pre- 
liminary preparations could retard. 
They had no friends to invite, the un- 
fortunate ſeldom retain any ; beſides, 
could any new acquaintance or fo. 
reign object claim their attention ? 
Could they poſſibly harbour any other 
ſentiments but thoſe which united 
the two families? Their doating 
hearts were concentred within them- 
ſelves, and could hardly ſuffice each 
of them. | 


They were preparing to proceed 
to the temple, when ona ſudden they 
overheard, 


| 
| 


| 
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overheard, from a diſtance, groans 
and lamentations. Deſolation is 
ſpread all over the country: the 
peaceful valleys of Attica reſound 
with piercing cries: the ſhrill terri- 
fic ſound of the warlike trumpet is 
re-echoed on all fides, and conveys 
terror even as far as the ſolitude of Pi- 
ſiſtratus. Ah! my ſon,”” exclaimed 
he, ſhedding a torrent of tears,“ your 
« father would have been too happy 
« had you never parted from him: 
te the felicity of my old age would 
« have craſcd from my memory the 
6 miſerics of my earlier days: but, 


A 


* 


« alas! I muſt renounce the ſweet | 
« hope! This fatal trumpet informs Þ 


« me that your country demands 
c“ your ſervices: go: perhaps here- 


« after 
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POLYDORUS. 25 
« after you will find her ungrateful; 
« perhaps your generous deeds will 
« prove the meaſures of her injuſ- 
« tice and of your injuries; how- 
« ever, your firſt duty is to ſerve 
« your country, and your ſecond 
« will be to forget that you have 
« done ſo.” 


Polydorus ſtood motionleſs, and 
was overwhelmed with gricf and 
anxiety: he fixed his eyes alternate- 
ly upon his father and his afflicted 


HPride. Charite in the agonies of per- 
plexity, ſtill endeavoured to queſtion 
the truth of what ſhe had heard, 
|: whilſt Sterope, with tears trickling 
don her cheeks, uttered the name 
of Choerephontes, recalling to her 


mind 
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mind the moment when he had left 
her to go and meet his death, 


Behold the ſoldiery ruſhing into 
their habitation: a vaſt number of 
young men and maidens follow ; the | 
paleneſs of death overſpreads their | 
countenance, ghaſtly terror appears 
in their looks: the ferocious ſoldiers 


force them to march, and threaten | 


them with ſtil greater calamitics, 
The chief of the barbarians at length | 
began to ſpeak. -“ Whoever you 
* may be,” ſaid he to Pifiſtratusþ 
t you muſt ſurrender up to me in- 
te ſtantly thoſe two youths who are 


« kneeling before you. Are you | © 
* not acquainted with the terms off 
te the peace which Minos hath grant. 

« cd? if 
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ed? Are you not apprized that An- 
« drogeus has been treacherouſly | 
„ murdered, and that his manes call i 
ö | « aloud for vengeance? It is in order 9 ; 
f | © to appeaſe them that the treaty | 
> | © © obliges you to deliver to the Mi- FR 
„ notaur, ſeven Athenian youths of 
s | each ſex annually : chance will 4 
decide who ſhall be the victims.“ 1 
| i 
|: © Androgeus!” cried Sterope : (| 
h | | * the barbarian ! would he deprive | 
u me a ſecond time of all that is dear 


$Þ| to me, and become the murderer 
of my child, after having ſtabbed 
e | % my beloved huſband ? Odious mi- 
u „ niſters of his vengeance, rather 
of |? take away my own life, or fear 
t- | * every thing from the juſt reſent- 
1: D e e 
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« ment of a diſconſolate wife, of an | 
At theſe 
words, dictated by deſpair, Sterope 


« incenſed mother.“ 


ruſhed among the ſoldiers to ſtop 
them; Charite flew into her mother's 
arnis, Sterope fainted a ay, and her 


daughter fell by her ſide, having loſt 


the uſe of her ſenſes. 


The brutal chief ſeized the youth. 
ful Charite, dragging her by the hair 


of her head, and delivered her up to 


his attendants. What a trial for the | 


unfortunate Polydorus ! 


He was alſo carried away by the | 
ſoldiers : Charite and he were ſepa- * 
rated; he could hardly collect forti- 
tude enough to lift up to heaven his * 

eye 
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POLYDORUS, 29 
eyes ſwoln with tears, and to implore 
the juſtice of the gods : his arms were 
loaded with heavy chains. 


Charite recovered the uſe of her 
ſenſes from the exceſs of grief, and 
violent agitation, aided by the cru- 
el pity of her raviſhers. As ſoon as 
ſhe opened her eyes, ſhe ſought for 
Polydorus, and diſcovered him to be 
in the ſame ſituation as herſelf: her 
heart was broke at the fight; ſhe cal- 
ied out to him ; uttered a plaintive 
ſhriek, and dropt ſenſeleſs a ſecond 
time. 


Piſiſtratus continued with Ste- 
rope, and was exerting his utmoſt 
efforts to ſave her life, as if exiſtence 
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was not become the heavieſt calamity 
that could henceforth befall her. 


The commander aſſembled his 
troops and the unfortunate victims 
whom they had carried off, near a 
rock that ſtood on the ſea-ſhore. 
There they offered a ſacrifice to the 
Cretan Jupiter and to the other gods, 


protectors of the iſland. In the mean | 


time the fatal urn was brought, 


which contained the names of the 
youths, and the choice of the vic 


tims was about to be decided, ac- 


cording as chance ſhould direct. At | | 


the horrid ſight their cries and la- 
mentations redouble, their deſpair 
is renewed. 


Fortune | 
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Fortune had already declared a- 
gainſt thee, moſt amiable Melan- 
this, the only hopes of a diſtin- 
guiſhed family; neither had ſhe 
ſpared the youthful Anaxamene, 
who ſurpaſſed in beauty the Venus 
of Guido. Polydorus drew near, 
Charite invoked Cupid, and the god 
of love protected Polydorus. She 
was now free from fear; a tender 
glance had convey'd her ſentiments 
into her lover's heart. Behold her, 
ſhe herſelf advances O Deſtiny ! 
once more allow thy rigor to be 
diſarm'd! But in vain do I implore 
thee; thy juſtice is tired already, 
and the lovely Charite is doomed tp 
be moſt cruelly ſacrificed. 


D 3 Polydorus 
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Polydorus in a tranſport of grict 
dropped ſpeechleſs: his lively co. 
lours faded away; a deadly chil. 


neſs ſeized his whole frame. A 


ſudden agitation ſucceeded to his 


deep and mute affliction. Inarticu- 
late ſounds, incoherent words, crics, | 
and tears, every expreſſion of rage 
in ſhort, announced at once the ex 
ceſs of his miſeries and of his de- 


ſpair. He is ſoon overcome, and 
the ſleep of death ſeems to have 
cloſed his eyes for ever, but he 
inſtantly recovers : O fatal moment! 
O earth ſink thou under him! A- 
lone, and extended on the ſea ſhore, 
he caſts his eyes around him, but 
can hardly diſcern at a diſtance the 
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POLY DOoRUs. 33 
extent and profound abyſſes of the 
ſea. 


The reſt of the captives, as alſo 
their raviſhers had diſappeared: 
Charite was gone. Polydorus no lon- 
ger felt the weight of his chains. 
He roſe, but in vain did his eyes 
wander on all ſides, he could only 
diſcover an immenſe ſolitude: he 
recollected and recognized the fatal 
rock that had witnefled his misfor- 
tune: he wiſhed to die, and was 
going to plunge into the waves; 
a thought juſt ſtruck him; perhaps 


; | Grits had not yet left the coaſt of 


Attica: perhaps he might chance 
to meet her again. This reflec- 


tion made him renounce his deſign, 
and 
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and he conſented to defer the exe- 
cution of it, till he had ſeen her 
once more. 


Polydorus in the agitation of love, 
impatience, and rage, wandered at 
random along the coaſt, Regard- 


leſs of danger he climbed the ſteep. | 
eſt rocks, leaped from one to the | 


top of another at the peril of his 
life ; the exceſs of his grief ſeemed 
to increaſe his natural powers. When 
filent, his wild looks ſpoke his 
diſtracted mind; or at intervals his 


piercing cries were expreſſive of the 


inward tortures which he endured. 


However the ſavage Cretans who 
had carried away Charite had nat! 
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been able to leave the port, their 


veſſels were detained by a calm, ſo 
that when Polydorus returned to the 
ſea ſhore, after having recovered 
the uſe of his ſenſes, he deſcried 
from a diſtance the colours fly ing 
at the top of the maſts, and now 
for the firſt time hope revived with- 
in him. 


He advanced ſtill nearer and met 
ſeveral of his unfortunate compani- 


ons, who although, like himſelf they 
had eſcaped with their lives, were 


nevertheleſs reduced to lament the 


loſs of ſome beloved object. 


Polydorus after having ſought in 


| vain for a boat that might carry him 


on 


| 
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on board of Charite's ſhip, was e- 
qually unſucceſsful in his attempt to 
ſotten the hearts of her cruel raviſh- 
ers, Who inacceſſible to pity, and 
ſtill more ferocious than the mon- 
ſter whoſe miniſters they were, ridi- 
culed his grief and extreme miſery. 
Polydorus extended on the ſand kept 
his eycs fixed on the veſſel which 
carricd the object of his affection, 
with a full determination as ſoon 
as his wretchedneſs ſhould be com- 
pleted by the ſailing of the ſhip, 
to throw himſelf into the ſea. 


The calm continued much longer | 


than the Cretans could at firſt have 


expected. They ſent one of their 
boats on ſhore for ſome freſh pro- 
viſions, |}. 
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POLYDORUS, 37 
viſions, unwilling to conſume in 
the roads thoſe which they had em- 
barked. A young Cretan who had 
the command of the boat diſcover- 
ed Polydorus lying on the ground, 
whoſe ſad countenance beſpoke the 
moſt violent agonics of deſpair. The 
ſoldier's heart was moved with pity ; 
he enquired into the cauſe of his 
immoderate diſtreſs, but when Po- 
lydorus had imparted from what 
motive it originated, the young 
ſtranger caſt down his eyes, replying 
that it exceeded his power to remedy 
his affliction. 


The boat returned ſeveral times 
in the courſe of the day ; and when the 
commander who felt for the hard 


fate 
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fate of the young lover, repeatedly 
accoſted him: Alas!“ would Po- 
lydorus reply, © may it pleaſe Mi- 
© nerva, the patroneſs of Athens, 
« ever to caſt a propitious eye upon 
* you: and ſince you are leſs cruel 
*« than the tygers who have ſent 
« you to our ſhore, grant me at 
« leaſt the only confolation which [ 
« may bepermitted to expect ; allow 
« me, ſuffer me to behold her once 
« more, to fee her for one ſingle 
«© moment, that I may die leſs mi- 
ce ſerable. Strato was not unwil- 
ling to grant him his requeſt, but 
the apprehenſion of incurring the 


diſpleaſure of his ſuperior officers 


oppoſed his condeſcenſion. Poly- 


dorus, who had riſen to embrace his 
knees, 
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knees, fell back to the ground, and 
made all the neighbouring rocks 
echo with his bewailing, whilſt Stra- 


bo unable to reſiſt any longer en- 


deavoured to ſoothe his affliction by 
promiſing to exert his utmoſt efforts 
to procure him ſome relief. bred 


The ſhips — at their 
moorings: in vain did the Cretans 
offer ſeveral ſacrifices to Jupiter; 
the god, although he had been 
brought up in their country, which he 
favoured with his peculiar and avow- 


| ed protection, was become deaf ta 


their prayers. Neptune, the patron 


h god of Attica, incenſed at the cruel 
| tribute which the Cretans exacted 


from his favourite People, would 
1H E ack 
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. deſign Strato communicated to Po- 
. lydorus, with the further intelligence 
of his being appointed to guard the |? 
fleet during the abſence of the other 
. Chiets. ] 


not ſuffer them to quit the port, and 


return to their own country. 


The Cretans in conſequence of 
this delay rcſolved to land a ſecond 
time, in order to offer a ſolemn ſa- Þ* 


crifice to the god of the ſea, which 


« I will ſeize the favo- 
« rable. opportunity,“ added he, 


« and take you over to Charite. 
% How!” exclaimed Polydorus,* ſhall} ? 
] really enjoy the happineſs of ſee-| * 
ing her again? My laſt wiſhes wil i 
« be fulfilled! All powerful Gods 
continued he, ye are well acquaint? 
« ed 
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* ed that I have conſented to live 


0 « till this moment merely for the 
« ſake of ſeeing her once more. | 
To you generous enemy, I ſhall be 1 
of BY forever indebted for the high ul 
1 ( favour which J ſhall receive! You \ 
of ( would have ended my miſeries if 
£ 1 the fates had not decreed that I 
7 | t muſt beeverlaſtingly wretched.” il 
_ N Strato interrupted theſe expreſ- 
het] fions of gratitude, in order to conſi- 
dnt der on the beſt method of eſcaping 
be,, the vigilance of the Cretan ſoldiers. 
5 Polydorus was young and ſo beau- 
ch. that he might eaſily be miſ- 
wilt taken for one of the other ſex ; his 
= 1 complexion was ſo fair, his features 
ntl : ſo delicate that 1. * readily — 
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ed the idea of a diſguiſe to which the 
lover eagerly conſented. He then 
threw himſelf on his knees, calling 
Strato his benefactor, and his ſaviour, 


The next morning Polydorus re- 
paired to the ſea-ſhore at the break 
of day. There he waited impatient- 
Iy till the ſacrifice began. In the 
tranſport of his joy he anticipated 


the happineſs of ſeeing his dear Cha- | 


rite, Each moment that elapſed was 
bringing them together : one minute 
more and he ſhould kneel before 
her, ſpeak to her, hear her, claſp 
her within his arms. Delighted 
with the rapturous idea, he enjoyed 
in advance the expreſſion of her 
ſentiments and his own happineſs: 

his 
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POLYDORUS, 43 
his future deſtiny he had not leiſure 
to reflect upon. | 


The time appointed for the ſacri- 
fice was arrived. Strato was left to 
guard the fleet ; but he ſoon quitted 
his poſt to diſcharge his promiſe to 
Polydorus. The young lover when 
he perceived the boat advancing, 
could ſcarcely contain his joy, Strato 
jumped on ſhore, and ſeized himby 
the hand ſaying : Come unhappy 
* ſtranger, haſten to enjoy that favor 
«* which fortune had in reſerve for 
« you. However, I demand you 
« will take your oath to return on 
* ſhore without the leaſt objeci ion 
* before the concluſion of the ce- 
% remony.” Polydorus could hear 

K 3 nothing 


44 . CHARITE AND | 
nothing of what was ſaid to him; 
but yet promiſed every thing. 


The ſeven young maidens were 
confined in the ſame priſon: the 
ſeven young men had been put on 
board another ſhip. Polydorus, ow- 
ing to his diſguiſe, paſſed undetected 
by the Cretan guards, and Stra- 
to, who conducted him, brought 
him ſafe to the place where he was 
to meet his beloved bride. 


'The door being immediately open- 
ed, he perccived the moſt horrid 
ſymptoms of fear and deſpair. The 
young captives with diſhevelled hair, 
wild looks, bruiſed faces, and torn 


boſoms, ſuch in ſhort as are the 
| Manades 
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POLYDORUS, 45 
Manades when animated by Bacchus, 


expected every moment to be brought 
to inſtant death. Charite lay in the 


: © midſt of them, extended on the floor 
> | with her innocent hands lifted up to 
| ; Heaven. 

i | Polydorus advanced without proper- 
- © lydiſcerning the objects around him; 
t | he called on the name of Charite.— 
Charite aſtoniſhed could not believe 


the adventure real. — He repeated a- 
loud and diſtinctly the name of Cha- 


—rite; but in vain would ſhe endea- 
d vour to anſwer him: ſhe was unable 
e to articulate one ſyllable. At laſt he 
r, | diſcovered where ſhe lay, and flew 
nÞ to embrace her.— Their calamities 
ie |} were now forgotten, it ſufficed ſor to 


"= make 
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make them happy that they were in 
each other's preſence: their ſighs, 
their ſilence, their cries, their joy, 
their grief were alternately expreſſive 
of their various unconnected ſenti- 


ments. 


We are told that in ancient times 
Orpheus. by means of his muſic ſuſ- 
pended the tortures of Tartarus; in 
the like manner did the ſight of the 
two lovers ſtop the flowing tears of 
the other captives fora few moments: 
now for the firſt time they felt an 
alleviation to their ſufferings. But 
Strato who had withdrawn, ſoon re- 
turned: the ſacrifice was nearly 
finiſhed ; it was time for Polydorus 
to leave the veſſel, and to return on 
ſl. ore 
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POLY DORUS, 47 
ſhore : in vain would he have wiſhed 
to prolong the precious moments; 
he was juſt parting from Charite, 
when Strato received information 
that 1t was now too late to put the 
boat to ſea, the other chiefs having 


already joined their reſpective ſhips. 


The winds began to fill the fails, 


1 and the chearful ſeamen to ſhout 
for joy at the happy ſucceſs of the 


ſacrifice. Strato after having em- 


braced Polydorus, locked him up with 


the reſt of the captives, and truſted 


to Providence for what might enſue. 


THE END OF BOOK I. 
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| 4 HE ſhades of night had vaniſh- | 
| ed away, the approach of the | 
| ſun was whitening the ſky, the vic- Þ f 
4 tims of the vengeance of Minos felt 
| their miſeries to be renewed by the 
1 returning morn, when the com- 
| mander of the fleet aſſembled the 7 
| other officers, and in company with | 
them, proceeded to viſit the priſon. © 
The unfortunate captives, upon their ® 
entering the place, imagined that c 
their laſt hour was at hand. Scized Þ 0 
with fear and horror they ran on all 5 
ſides 
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ſides, uttering the moſt dreadful 
lamentations, as if their uſeleſs flight 
could have ſecured them from de- 
ſtruction. Charite, all the while, was 
reclining in an attitude of deſpair ; 
Polydorus who had ceaſed to kneel 
before her, durſt not even lift up 


his eyes to her, for fear of being 
detected. 


The Cretans were much ſurpriſed 
at finding one victim more than had 
been required by the treaty. Phi- 
locles, who commanded the expe- 
dition, was at a loſs to account for 
ſuch an extraordinary event, when 
Cupid, or ſome other propitious 
God, who watched over the life 
of Charite, inſpired the Cretan chief 

with 
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with ſentiments of pity. The bar- 
barian who had ſpread deſolation 
all over Attica, who had torn Charite 
from the arms of her dying mo- 
ther, now became ſuſceptible of hu- 
manity, and formed the projet 
of relieving one of the unfortunate 
victims. Miniſtersof a ſevere law, 
« ſaid he to his companions, when 
« he had left the priſon, it does not 
« belong to us to be guilty of adding 
« new rigor to the original cruelty of 
« that law. There is nodoubt but that 
* one of thoſe ſtrangers was not deſ- 
c tined to ſhare in the fate of the reſt. 
« Let us haſten to remedy our for- 
* mer miſtake. I am determined 
« to conſult chance a ſecond time 
in order to diſcover which of them 
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c jg to be ſet at liberty.” Here he 


ended his ſpeech, proceeded to view 
the ſeven male captives, who were 
kept in chains, and then returned to 


his own veſſel. 


The ſea which ſeparates Crete from 
Attica, is that which is become fa- 
mous from the deſpair of Ægeus, 
and has ſince been called by his name. 
It is covered with innumerable iſlands, 
which are likewiſe renowned. in con- 
ſequence of the ſeveral monuments 
that have been erected in many of 
them. There the forſaken Latona 


ſought a refuge againſt. the perſecu- 
- ting fury of Juno.' Delos, one of 
the Cyclades, was the only ſpot where 


ne could procure an aſylum, and 
F it 
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it is recorded in hiſtory that Jupiter, 
upon that account, fixed it with his 
own hand to the iſles of Gyarus and 


Mycone, whereas it had hitherto 


been a floating iſland. Such navi- 
gators as ſail up thoſe ſeas may alſo 


diſcover Scyros, which was rendered 
famous by the retreat of Achilles; 


and nearer the coait of Crete, the 


ſmall ifland of Scriphe, where the! 


inhabitants were all metamorphoſcd 
into rocks at the ſight of the head of 
Meduſa. 


The Cyclade-iſlands are ſo nume- 
rous that the navigators eaſily diſ- 
cover ſeveral of them from the time 
when the ſun quits the mountains 


of Phœnicia, to that when he plunga} 
into 
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into the ſeas of Epirus. The com- 
mander apprized the other captains 
that his intention was to caſt anchor 
at the firſt of the iſlands which 
they ſhould approach, and there to 
ſend on ſhore the captive in whoſe 
favour fortune ſhould declare, and 
ſoon after handed up Charite, intima- 
ting that the goddeſs had preferred 
her, 


Charite, abſorbed in thought, and 
anxious about her lover, gave no 
attention to the imparting of the 
news which brought ſuch a change 
in her condition. Nothing of what 
paſſed around her could interrupt 
her deep meditation. She neither 
could ſee or hear thoſe who were 

52 come 
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come to relieve her; perhaps ſhe 
would have been inſenſible alſo of her 
leaving the ſhip had not Polydorus 
been left behind her. 

Phoebus had now juſt diſappeared 
from the horizon, to go and join 
his beloved Thetis; a cool breeze 
refreſhed the air; night had not as 
yet brought on repoſe, however ſi- 
lence began to prevail at the approach 
of duſk; it ſeemed as if nature 
was about to reſt after the labour 
and fatigue of the day. There was no 
repoſe for Charite to expect, ſhe was 
forced to ſtep down into the boat; 
her ſighs and tears redoubled at her 
being compelled to quit the veſſel 
which was become ſo dear to her; 


ſhe 
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ſhe followed it with her eyes as far 
as ſhe poſſibly could, but the ſwel- 
ling waves and the ſhades of night 
ſoon ſtole it from her view. She 
then enquired of the ſoldiers what 
were their deſigns, but ſhe addreſſed 
them in vain, they all continued 
filent, and when they had reached 
the ſhore two of them handed or 
rather carried her out of the boat, 
placed her upon a ſmall eminence, 
and immediately returned to join 
the fleet. 


Her ſenſations, upon being thus 
abandoned on an unknown coaſt ex- 
ceeded all deſcription. She could only 
hear from a diſtancethe daſhing of the 
oars, - Charite was forſaken;— the 

F 3 roaring 
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hd 


roaring waves, the boiſterous winds, 
and ſtill more the darkneſs of the 
night increaſed the horror of her fi. 
tuation.— She then appealed to the 
gods. O Jupiter! O Neptune! O 
Minerva! Ye righteous gods who 
are acquainted with my innocent 
wiſhes, wherefore have you oppoſed 
them? Why Have you condemned 
me to this cruel bahiſhment? Have I 
ever formed one ſingle criminal de- 
ſign? Have I not always worſhipped 
you? Alas! obedient to your laws, 
was I not bound to obey my mother's 
commands? I was about to contract a 
long wiſhed for marriage, How cru- 
elly fortune has ſevered thoſe ſacred 
bonds ! 'My unfortunate huſband has 
been torn from me, and though 1 


have 
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have fince been permitted to ſee and 
embrace him, what torrents of tears 
am I not at prefent ſentenced to ſhed 
in expiation of my tranſient joys! 
Ah! Polydorus! Polydorus! What 
deſtiny awaits you ! Why have I not 
been ſuffered to ſhare in your perils ? 
Ye Gods whom I implore, pity my 
boundleſs miſeries! What crimes have 
] been guilty of that you puniſh me 
ſo ſeverely? If you only wifh to try 
my faith, why do you alſo perſecute 
my lover? This ſaid, ſhe repeated a 
thouſand times the name of Poly- 
dorus. The nymphsand fairies heard 
her lamentation from the deep receſ- 
ſes of their caves, and the demi-gods 
lixewiſe who inhabited thoſe unhap- 
py coaſts, The deities of the ſca who 
are 
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are concealed in their watery grottos, 
could not abſtain from lamenting 
the hard caſe of the two lovers. 


Charite wept all thenight long: her 
deep anxiety had not permitted 
her to cloſe her eyes. On the ap- 
proach of morn ſhe deſcended from 
the rock highly elevated above the 
ſca and the plain, and was proceed- 
ing ſlowly to ſeek for a retreat in a 
neighbouring foreſt, when ſome ſhep- 
herds, who were conducting their 
flocks towards the ſea ſhore, ruſhed 
outof the ſhady foreſt. Charite, ter- 
rified at their aſpect, ran to hide her. 
ſelf amongſt the rocks in hopes of 
not being detected. The ſhepherds, 
however, who had witneſſed her ap- 

prehenfions, 
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prehenſions, obſerved her flight, fol- 
lowed her cloſe; and eaſily ſucceeded 
in ſecuring her. They knew her by 
her dreſs to be a ſtranger, but not 
gueſſing at the motive of her ſeeking 
a refuge on thoſe deſerted coaſts, 
they carried her away by force, and 
confined her in a dreary cavern. 


The country to which Charite had 
been driven by the winds and adverſe 
fortune chanced to be the iſle of 
Naxos, which ſoon after was render. 
ed famous by the misfortunes of Ari- 
adne, and the love of Bacchus. Ena- 


= rus, who reigned in the iſland had 
never kindled the torch of Hymen, 
but being under an obligation of ap- 
pointing a ſucceſſor to his throne, 


he 
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he had formed a deſign of marrying 
his ſiſter, Cydippe to Agenor, ſole 
heir to an illuſtrious family which 
deſcended from the ancient kings of 
Naxos. Agenor accordingly was 
looked upon, and treated as apparent 
heir to the crown. The time of his 
marriage had not yet been fixed upon, 
the young prince endeavouring day 
after day to find out ſome pretext or 
other for deferring it; not but that 
from the expectation of aſcending 
the throne he conſidered the union 
as highly advantageous, but the dif- 
proportion between his age and that 
of the princeſs cauſed him to be 
repugnant to the match although it 
flattered his ambition. 


Cydippe 


a 
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Cydippe had noticed Agenor's in- 
difference. Had ſhe manifeſted the 


| leaſt diſpleaſure, the king her bro- 


ther would certainly not have com- 
pelled her, contrary to her inclina- 
tion, to conclude the union ; but ſhe 
loved the prince and her partiality 
induced her to diſſemble the morti- 
fication ſhe felt at her ſentiments not 
being returned. 


Thus was the court of Naxos fitu- 
ated when Charite landed in the iſland, 
where ſhe ſoon experienced the moſt 
perfidious violation of the ſacred 
rights of hoſpitality. 


When at length ſhe obtained the 
liberty of being heard, ſhe informed 
the 
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the barbarians who detained' her in 


Chains that ſhe was a native of 
Athens, and that from a Cretan fleet, 
on board of which ſhe had been car. 
ried out of her country, ſhe had 
been brought on their coaſt. 


The plain ſimple recital, and the 
- graces with which ſhe accompanied 
her narration, conveyed perſuaſion 
into the minds of thoſe who had 
conſented to liſten to her: ſhe was 
ſet at liberty, and they promiſed her 
ſome aſſiſtance provided ſhe would 
| ſhare in their labours. The next 
day ſhe was committed to tend part 
of their flocks. Sterope's daughter 
thus compelled to ſubmit to her hard 
fate, repaired daily, with a crook in 

her 
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her hand to a ſolitary wood and there 


gave full vent to her grief, and a free 
courſe to her tears. 


One day that ſhe was overpowered 
with affliction and fatigue; ſleep at 
length took poſſeſſion of her agitated 


ſenſes. The prince of Naxos, who 
had loſt his way during the chaſe, 


happened to paſs by that ſpot, ſaw | 
her and might have miſtaken her for 
Diana, had it not been for the crook 
which ſhe held in her hand. He 


' ſtopped, gazed upon her, and 


| was enamoured with her charms, 
| her garments being rather diſor- 


dered owing to the exceſſive heat 
of the day. The prince's wandering 
eyes grew fiery ; his tranſported ſoul 


G felt 
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felt the intoxication of flattering 
poiſon. Blinded, ſubdued by bis 
flaming deſires he approached—0 


unfortunate Charite but ſhe awoke, Þ 


and cried out. In vain did Agenor 
fall on his knees before her : Charite 


as ſwift as the flying arrcw eſcape 


3 
£ 
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him, and diſappeared from his eyes. 
--Swift as Atalanta, ſhe left the prince, 


who was in great diſorder of mind, 


When Agenor recovered his pro- 
per ſenſes, he felt more ſeverely the 
dart which had pierced his heart. 4 
ſecret impulſe brought him back 


ſeveral times to the ſame ſpot, but in] 


vain did he look for Charite, who 
no more returned to the foreſ:. 
The only effect which her abſence 
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produced however was to heighten 
the love of the young prince; who 
irritated at the obſtacles which op- 
poſed his new paſſion, determined 
to exert his utmoſt efforts to obtain 


its gratification, 


Charite had, however, apparently 


met in that deſert with the only 


tranquillity which ſhe could enjoy. 
She had gained the confidence of the 
ſavage inhabitants: the ſhepherds 
who at firſt had treated her as a com- 
mon ſlave, now revered her as a 
protecting Divinity. She partook of 
their fatigues, and even appeared to 
do it unreluctantly. But deſtiny en- 
vied her even that repoſe which 
ſhe purchaſed ſo dearly. The recol- 

G 2 lection 
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lection of her adventure prevented 
her ever returning to the foreſt, but 
ſhe always kept near the ſea ſhore, 
and was continually turning her eyes 
towards the waves which had ſepa- 
rated her from her lover, and for the 
laſt time witneſſed the expreſſion of 
their mutual affection. 


She paſſed whole days in melan- 
choly reverie, and when Heſperus 
returned to warn the huſbandman 
that his labour of that day was at 
an end, ſhe would count the ſheep 
and goats committed to her charge, 
and bring them gently back into 
their fold. 


In this manner was Charite diſ— 
charging 
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charging the duties which the Deſti- 


nies had allotted her, when ſhe diſ- 


covered from a diſtance a young fe- 
male ſlave, who appeared to come 
to her for protection. Charite like all 
others in affliction was poſſeſſed of 
gieat feelings; and ran to meet the 


- diſtreſſed adventurer. © The young 


ſlave falling on her knees requeſted 
Charite would inform her where ſhe 
could find a retreat, there to be ſhel- 
tered from the ill treatment of her 
maſter, from whom, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
had juſt ran away, and who had ſent 


in purſuitof her. Charite being mo- 
ved with pity embraced and com- 
forted her: ſhe next promiſcd to 
take her home for that night, and 


in the morning to ſolicit the hoſpi- 
G 3 tality 
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tality of the cottagers in favor of 


the young fugitive. 


She had ſcarce finiſhed theſe words, 
when ſhe was ſurrounded by a troop 
of ſatellites, who ſeized and loaded 
her with chains. In vain did ſhe 
enquire what offence ſhe had com- 
mitted; they returned no anſwer, 
but dragged . her away with great 
brutality, and after having travelled 
ſeveral ſtadia, at laſt brought her to a 
ſolitary priſon, where ſhe was con- 
fined. O Deſtiny, exclaimed Cha- 
rite, wilt thou never be tired with 
perſecuting me? is this the reward 
due to virtue and humanity ? 


For three whole days Charite was 
left 
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left alone to her gloomy reflections; 
for three whole days ſhe was denied 
all kind of nouriſhment; neither 
had ſhe the faculty of cloſing her 
eyes but at intervals, when after ha- 
ving ſhed torrents of tears ſhe 
was unable to keep them open any 
longer. 


However in the midſt of hen 
ſufferings, the image of Polydorus 


would preſent itſelf to her mind, 


and partly alleviate her ſorrow. 
She till retained the yellow veil 
which the brides of Attica uſed to 
wear during the feſtivals of Hymen; 
and which ſhe had reccived from the 
hands of her lover on the day when 
their misfortunes had begun, Cha- 

rite 
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rite took off the precious ornament, 
and with a crayon, would write the 
name of Polydorus upon it; then 
ſhe would eraſe it to write her own; 
at other times ſhe would intermix 
them together. 


On the fourth day the barbarians 


who had carried her from her peace- 
ful retreat, came to fetch her from 
the priſon. She was brought before 
the judges. Cleonidas, equerry to 
prince Agenor charged her with 
having facilitated the eſcape of one 
of his female ſlaves, and accordingly 
demanded that ſhe herſelf, according 
to the laws of the country, ſhould 
be condemned to ſlavery and become 


his property. 
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A confuſed murmur was heard 
throughout the whole aſſembly. All 
who were preſent agreed to the mo- 
tion of Cleonidas. The judges,w hom 
both he and the prince had previ- 
ouſly bribed, condemned Charite 
without hearing her defence, and 
her new maſter leaving the coaſt 
bade her follow him. Cleonidas, 
on this occaſion acted only by the 
directions of Agenor. The prince 


| Who was more enraptured than ever 


with the beauty of Charite had plan- 
ned the cruel ſcheme with a view 
of taking her from a retrcat which 


he had been at great pains to Ciſco- 
ver. 


It was ſoon after reported that the 
| Prince 
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prince of Naxos was in love with 
one of the female ſlaves of his fa- 
vourite Cleonidas. The princeſs his 
intended bride heard of it, and the 
intelligence inflamed her paſſion 
againſt the unfortunate object of 
Agenor's partiality. She ſent for 
Cleonidas, and intreated him to give 
up his new ſlave, whom ſhe wiſhed 
to keep amongſt her own women: 


Cleonidas at firſt ſeemed unwilling 


to comply with Cydippe's requeſt, 
but ſhe inſiſted, and even threat- 
encd him with her diſpleaſure in caſe 
he would not immediately grant her 
petition, 


Cleonidas was compelled to obey. 
During two days that Charite had 
been 
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been detained in his houſe, Agenor 


had not ceaſed ſoliciting her conſent 
to his deſires. The promiſe of re- 


ſtoring her to liberty was the leaſt 
benefit which the prince offered her, 
in hopes of engaging her to repay 
his paſſion ; but Charite whom eter- 
nal ties had already bound to Poly- 
dorus, needed not even the cheriſhed 
recollection, to reſiſt the proffers 
of the prince of Naxos: then was it 
that ſhe diſcovered his having becn 
the author of the odious plan which 
had brought her into ſervitude. 


Cydippe coloured at the ſight of 
her new ſlave. The ſtriking beauty 
of Charite revived her jealouſy, 
and from her heart ſhe ſworethe moſt 
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_ implacable hatred to her rival, and 
only thought of the moſt cruel 
means of tormenting her. All theſe 
| | means which enraged, deſpiſed love 
could ſuggeſt were put in prac. 
_ tice: contempt, outrage, painful 
labour, and the moſt barbarous 
treatment were inflicted by command 
of Cydippe, who thought her rival 
| deſerving of all the tortures which 
her imagination could contrive. 


Charite, although, ſhe was redu- 
ced to ſuch a diſgraceful condition, 
found it ſtill preferable to her con- 
tinuing in the poſſeſſion of Cleoni- 
das: her, new miſtreſs, at leaſt, pro- 
rected her from the perſecuting ad- 
Ateſſes of Agenor, when "ſhe had 

every 


Sy 
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every reaſon to fear, and from whoſe 
raſh attempts ſhe could not have 
been ſecured unleſs under the eyes 
of Cydippe. 


However, the palace of the prin. 
ceſs did not afford her a ſafe aſylum. 
Agenor found means of obtaining 
private admittance, and Charite 
would have been ruined it he had 
ſucceeded in his plans; but Cydippe 
was apprized of them in due time, 
and counteracted them, ſo as to ren- 
der them abortive. 


The very next day in order to diſ- 
appoint the prince's expectations ſhe 
ordered Charite to be removed to a 
ſolitary houſe, at the extremity of the 
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iſland, with a ſtrong guard to pro- 
tect her from inſult, and at the ſamc 
time be made to work at hard la- 
bour without intermiſſion. 


Charite was confined nearly two 
months in her ſolitude: her chains 
were never taken off but when ſhe 
was employed to till the ground, 
and were inſtantly put on again when 
ſhe was allowed to diſcontinue her 
labour. If the heat of the day, or 
the exceſs of fatigue compelled her 
to interrupt her occupations, «they 
would beat her moſt cruelly, al- 
though her powers were exhauſted, 
until ſhe reſumed her work. Thus 
formerly Io when perſecuted by Juno, 


and committed to the guard of Argus, 
uninter- 


- 
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uninterruptedly endured the moſt 
barbarous uſage. 


Agenor at length diſcovered Cha- 
rite's retreat, and whether actuated 
by love, or by com paſſion, deter- 
mined to reſcue her. With the 
aid of Cleonidas he ſoon collect- 
cd a conſiderable number of flaves 
and friends, and, marching at their 
head, arrived at the retreat here 
Charite had been ſo long confined. 


It was night before they reached 
the place: Charite and her ſavage 
guards occupied a ſolitary houſe far 
diſtant from the road. The doors 
were eaſily broken open; Agenor ad- 


vanced, the guards ran to their arms 
H 2 to 
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to oppoſe him. The young prince 
redoubled his efforts, and the conteſt 
grew warm and bloody, owing to 
the darkneſs of the night. Charite 
however ſucceeded in diſengaging 
herſelf, and effected her eſcape un- 
perceived, whilſt both parties were 
engaged. She was alarmed to ſuch a 
degree, as may caſily be imagined, 
that ſhe durſt not even look behind 
her, and was content with implo- 
ring the Gods whom ſhe had ſo 
repcateuly invoked unheard. 


Aurora had but juſt opened the 
gates of heaven, when the unfortu— 
nate fugitive reached a foreſt which 
ſhe had diſcovered from a diſtance. 
There the hoped to hide herſelf, but 

{ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely had ſhe entered it, when ſhe 
recollected the fatal place where the 
prince of Naxos had met her the 
firſt time. Long enough the had 
withheld her tears, but now they 
began to low abundantly. O miſe- 
rable Charite! exclaimed ſhe; to 
whom ſhall I now have recourſe? 
Shall I go and meet thoſe ſhepherds 


whom I ſerved? No, they have be- 


trayed me. Shall 1 go to Cydip- 
pe who hates me, or to the prince 
whoſe love is a thouſand times more 
injurious than her averſion? No— 
Alas! What fatal ſtar muſt have pre- 
ſided at my birth?—I who have loſt 
my lover and am reduced to ſhed 
rears which have him not for their 


object! At theſe words ſhe advanced 
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towards the ſea ſhore. The exceſs of 
her grief having diſordered her 
mind, ſhe was going to plunge into 
the ſea, but her waited powers would 
not permit her to proceed ; and ſhe 
fell overwhelmed with affliction and 
fatigue, Nature, though nearly ex- 
hauſted, oppoſed thoſe laſt efforts 
which would have terminated at 
once her miſeries and exiſtence. 


She paſſed the whole of that day in 
that ſad condition. The moſt dread- 
ful ideas continually occurred to her 
mind. She could not ſleep, and 
yet the moſt frightful dreams and 
viſions appeared to haunt her. 
Sometimes ſhe thought ſhe ſaw Poly- 
dorus delivered up to the Cretan 

monſter ; 
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monſter: ſhe beheld him extended 
on the ſand, whilſt the minotaur 
was devouring his mangled limbs. 
Sometimes the brutal prince of Nax- 
os abuſed her unfortunate ſituation : 
ſhe ſhuddered: the - tremendous 
thought awoke her from her fſlum- 
ber; ſhe tried to riſe: wretched 
creature! She found herſelf in the 
arms of a man who preſſed her 
moſt tenderly.-- Be gone cruel mon- 
ſter, cried ſhe — But, oh heavens! 
Whata ſurpriſe! Her cheeks were be- 
dewed with the tears of the ſtranger, 
— It was Polydorus ! 


Her voice 
failed her, ſhe fainted away, and Po- 
Iydorus in a paroxyſm of grief accu- 
ſed the gods who had only reſtored 
his 
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his miſtreſs to him to ſnatch her 
away for ever. 


He embraced his unfortunate 
ſpouſe, claſped her to his breaſt, 
and revived her with his breath, 
Love ſoon brought Charite from the 
avenues of death: ſhe half opencd 
her eyes, beheld the light of the day 
anew, as allo the lover whom ſhe 
thought the had loſt. She preſſed 
Polydorus to relate kis adventures, but 
he had hardly begun, when the would 
interrupt him to recite her 0wn.— 
Polydorus liſtened attentively : each 
circumſtance awakened his curioſity : 
each event he thought grew more 
and more intereſting. Po ydorus's 


narrative was brief: he had landed 


In 
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in Crete a ſhort time after having 
been ſeparated from Charite. Forty 
days had been conſecrated to purify 
the victims, and u hen at the expira- 
tion they were delivered up to the 
monſter, Theſeus, the ſon of the 
kingof Athens, who was one amongſt 
the number, killed the Minotaur, 
and got out of the Cretan labyrinth 
by means of a thread with which A- 
riadne had ſup; lied him. Ariadne, 
the daughter of Minos, not daring 
to encounter the reſentment of her 
father, fled with Theſevs ; but the 
ungrateful prince brought her to 
Naxos, there to forſake her. Poly- 
dorus had followed the fortunes of 
Theſeus, and had ju! linded when 
he diſcovered his unfortunate bride 

who, 
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who, as he imagincd had loſt the uſe 
of her ſenſes. 


The latter part of this recital was 


often interrupted by the tears of the 
two lovers: fortune who had perſe- 
cuted them, had once more brought 
them together after ſo many ſucceed. 
ing miſadventures. The gods ſeem- 
ed to have tried them only ro make 
them more ſenſible of the joys of 
loving and meeting one another 
again. They were claſped in each 
others arms, and would not have left 
this entrancing poſture, had not Po- 
lydorus, fearful of Charite's ſafety, 
not put her in mind of her danger, 
and invited her to repair to a neigh- 

bouring 
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bouring hamlet, and there ſolicit an 
aſylum. 


Charite yielded to his perſuaſions, 
though reluctantly, as ſhe ſuſpected 
the ſhepherds, who had betrayed her 
once before. She was engaged in 
communicating her apprehenſions to 
Polydorus when they diſcovered two 
veſſels that were approaching the 
coaſt, Let us ſeize this opportunity, 
ſaid Charite ; let us ſpeak to thoſe 
people: perhaps they are bound to 
our country. 


Let us go and reſtore our parents 
to that tranquility and caſe of which 
ourabſence has deprived them. They 
bewail our death, like as I have 

lamented 
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lamented yours; I may then be a 
better judge of their miſery, to which 
it is our duty to put an end. We 
ſhould be to blame were we not 
to make them partakers of that hap- 
pineſs which we now enjoy. Whilſt 
thus converſing they approached the 
ſhore. The crew had already caſt 
their anchors; and the ſeamen had 
landed, followed by a company of 
ſoldiers. Polydorus accoſted the 
commander. © Weare Athenians,” 
ſaid he, © our veſſel was wrecked 
upon theſe coaſts: have the good- 
« nels to receive us both on board 


« and carry us to our native coun- 
"OY: 


The commander anſwered him 
with 


um 
1th 
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with a ſneer, that his wiſhes would 
ſoon be fulfilled, and invited them 
to embark immediately. The two 
ſhips belonged to ſome Phœnician 
pirates who failed along thoſe coaſts 
to capture all that ſhould fall in their 
way, and ſell them as ſlaves. Poly- 
dorus perceived his imprudence but 
when it was too late to be remedied. 
He was forced into one of the veſ- 
ſels. In vain did he beſeech them 
not to ſeparate him from his bride. 
Charite was carried on board the 
other ſhip. The pirates immediately 
cut their cables, and, aided by a fa- 
vorable gale, ſoon loſt ſight of the 
ile of Naxos. 


THE END OF BOOK II. 
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BOOK III. 


HE veſſels had ſcarcely been 

under ſail for two hours, when 
the winds began to rage, and the 
parted waves to open their boſom, 
and ſhow the bottom of the deep 
abyſs. 


O Venus! exclaimed Charite, com- 
mand thoſe waves wherein thou 
wert born to reſpect the life of my 
lover. O Love! Thou maſter of the 
univerſe, come and protect the moi 
perfect of all thy works! Her pray- 


ers 
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ers were interrupted by the cries of 
the ſcamen. The thunder roared, 
the winds were furious, the ſeamen 
grew pale; the tcrrified pilot no 
longer found any relief in his ſkill; 
night was coming on; their fears 
redoubled, and the image of death 
was preſent to them all. 


The tempeſt continued to rage 
till the hours had prepared the 
chariot of Apollo. ZEolus, from 
the bottom of his cave ſummoned 
the Eoiſterous winds. before him, 
and cnchained them with his own 
hands; yet, though confined in 
their dcep cells, they were heard to 
groan at a diſtance, and to roar from 


I 2 diſap- 
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diſappointment at their fury being 
reſtrained. 


The pirates now willing to diſpoſe 
of their captives, determined to go 
to Seſtos, during the celebration of 
the feſtivals in honour of Adonis. 
They thought that on account of the 
great number of foreigners who re- 
ſorted thicher, to be preſent at the 
ceremony, they could not expect to 
meet with a better opportunity. 


The city of Seſtos 1s ſituated in 
the Cherſoneſus, and built on a pro- 
montory which bears the ſame name. 
The ſea that bathes the walls of the 
town 1s called the Helleſpont, from 
Helle, the ſiſter of Phryxus who for- 

merly 
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| merly was drowned, whilſt croſſing 
the ſtraight on the celebrated ram 
| Vith the golden fleece. 


It was an ancient cuſtom to cele- 
brate yearly in this town the feſtivals 
of Adonis and Venus: it is even re- 
ported that it was during thoſe ce- 
remonies that Leander had the firſt 


| Tight of the youthful Hero. 


' Thoſe feſtivals were celebrated 
alſo in the neighbouring countries, 
uhither the people reſorted in crowds 


from Greece and Aſia. The inha- 


bitants of Abydos, Colophon, E- 
pPheſus, and even of the interior 
parts of Libanus came to Seſtos 


to pay their devotions to the God- 
13 deſs 
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deſs of Love. The inhabitants of 
Lemnos and Tempe, in ſhort all the 
nations between the ſea and mount 
Cytheron, went to offer ſacrifices to 
Venus, and bewail the death of her 
unfortunate lover. 


During the time of thoſe feſtivals 
it is cuſtomary to celebrate alſo thoſe 
of Cupid, a whole day being devoted 
to this particular devotion; andat this 
time the pirates landed. Polydorus 
was brought to the market place 
with the other flaves. Upon his 
firſt appearance the feſtival was ſuſ- 
pended ; the people ran on all ſides 
and ſtrewed flowers in his way. They 
thought they ſaw Cupid himſelf, who, 


ſenſible of their homage, was come 
| to 
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to mingle in their ſports. But Poly- 
dorus, with downcaſt cyes, was ad- 
dreſſing his ſecret vows to the ſon 
of Venus; the feſtival, notwithſtand- 
ing the chearfulneſs of all who were 
preſent, only recalled to his mind 
the recollection of his ſorrows. 


In the mean time the youths of 
both ſexes, clad in white robes, with 
garlands of flowers on their heads 
began to make their appearance, and 
advanced in proceſſion, 


At firſt they all joined in a cho- 
rus, and ſang: Accept of our 
: * homage, moſt powerful God, who 
: © reigneſt over the whole univerſe ; 
So thou whodidft commit the heaven- 
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ly fire to the poſſeſſion of Pro- 
© methcus; who gaveſt laws to the 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


elements and exiſtence to the cha- 
os. Sole life of nature, come 
and reign over us; relinquiih Cy- 
therea, come and let our land be 
thy future habitation.” 


Another band of thefe youths then 


ſang reſponfive: © Remote from us be 
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that malignant deity, whom luſtful 
deſires precede, and repentance 
follows: never does happineſs 
attend his preſence: jealouſy, ha- 
tred and defpair ſprung out in 
company with him from Pan- 


dora's box. O you who hear us, 


beware of tollowing the danger- 
ous F hantom: the pleaſures which 
«. compolc 


ce 
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« compoſe his train, are only delu- 
“ five images of real enjoy ments.“ 


There exiſts another God of love, 
returned the young virgins, © a pro- 
« pitious God, who inhabitcd this 
« earth during the reign of Cybele, 
and has ſometimes ſince forlaken 
the heavens in compliance with the 
requeſts of mortals. Innocenceand 
virtue brought him up in their tem- 
ple for the kappineſs of mankind. 
Author of real felicity he beſtows it 
upon all his faithful worſhippers. 
Heis our ſupport in the midſt of 


cc 
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our calamities, and awakens our 
fortitude when we are the moſt 
de jccted. Oh! you, who hear us 
hailen to ac.nv ledge his power, 

« and 
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« and belicve that he alone is wor- 
ce thy of your adoration.” 


Deareſt Charite, exclaimed Poly- 
dorus, on a ſudden, that is the God 
whom I wiſh to adore, and whoſe 
protection J implore in your bchalt. 


The words renewed the attention 
of the people who gazed upon him 
with equal amazement and concern; 
when an aged man, piercing through 
the crowd, ran forward to embrace 
him. Alas! faid he, this is the ſon 
whom the Fates had ſtolen away 
from me, and whom, moved at 
my diftreſs, they have returned — 
But u hat do I ſay ? wit an tuion! 
ve inhabitants of Seſtos I thought I 
had 
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had ſeen my ſon again in the perſon 
of this ſlave: his features ſtruck me 


at firſt fight, but the likeneſs is a 
mere ſport of chance which has only 
contributed to revive my regret. 


Nauſicrates, as he uttered theſe 
words embraced Polydorus, and the 
unfortunate youth being moved with 
compaſſion thought no more of his 
own calamities the moment he wit- 
neſſed the renewal of thoſe which 
his preſence had occaſioned. The 
chief of the pirates advanced, how- 
ever, to tear them from each others 
arms, but the ſight of Polydo- 
rus gave Nauſicrates too much plea- 
ſure for him to renounce it willing- 


ly. The generous old man paid for 
| his 
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for his ranſom, and carried him 
home with him. All the people 
who felt intereſted at the event, 
poured forth their benedictions up- 
on Nauſicrates, and recommended 
the youth to his hoſpitality. They 
both reached the ſea ſhore and en- 
tered a boat to return to the old 
man's houſe. 


The city of Abydos where Nau- 
ficrates reſided, was the place where 
Leander was born: it is built exact- 
ly facing Seſtos on the other bank 
of the Helleſpont. Nauſicrates du- 
ring their paſſage conſtantly kept his 
eyes fixed upon Polydorus, and could 
not refrain from anticipating the ſur- 


priſe 
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priſe of his wife, Themiſto, when 
ſhe ſhould ſee the young ſtranger. 


She was ſtanding on the ſea ſhore, 
waiting for the return of her huſ- 
band; and was accuſing his tardi- 
neſs at the moment when he made 
his appearance. Nauſicrates diſem- 
barked ; his virtuous wife was ad- 
vancing to meet him, but ſhe had 
already diſcovered and noticed Po- 
lydorus, and the exceſs of her aſto- 
niſhment ſtruck the old man with 
terror. Who is this youth? cried 
the: what do I ſce here? - Make 
yourſelf eaſy, my dear Themiſto, 
interrupted the old man; the gods 
who had deprived you of your ſon, 
are now willing to ſend you ſome 


K conſo- 
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conſolation. —No, returned ſhe in a 
trembling voice, no, this is not my 
ſon: no later than this morning I 
have been pouring libations of milk 
over his aſhes: it 1s not he, I tell 
you, his manes have croſſed the Styx, 
and can no longer hear my lamen- 
tations. 


As ſoon as Themiſto was capable 
of liſtening to the recital of the ad- 
venture that had taken place, Poly- 
dorus became as dear to her, as he 
was to her huſband. Neither of 
them could ever be tired with gazing 
upon or embracing him : nay, ſome- 
times they would call him a protect- 
ing God who was come to alleviate 


their ſorrow. Polydorus moved at | 


ſuch 
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ſuch a fight ſhared in their ſenti- 
ments, wiped away their tears, and 
ſympathized in their grief: his own 
misfortunes ſeemed to leſſen in pro- 
portion as he could find means to 
contribute to the felicity of others. 


The cottage of Nauſicrates ſtood 
cloſe by the gates of the city. When 
Polydorus entered the humble man- 
ſion he felt an impreſſion of reſpect. 
The neatneſs and ſimplicity of the 
habitation recalled to his mind the 
hiſtory of that worthy couple who 
formerly had received the gods un- 
der their hoſpitable roof. 


The whole riches of the virtucus 


pair conſiſted in a few acres of land 
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which they cultivated themſelves, 
and a flock, part of which they uſed 
to take to market at Seſtos, at the 


time of the feſtivals. From the very 


next day after Polydorus's arrival 
they entru fed him with the care of 
the whole, though not as to a ſlave 
from whom they exacted hard labour, 
but as to a favourite ſon whom they 
wiſhed to load with benefits. 


Polydorus's conſtant vigilance and 
attention ſoon procured an increaſe 
of riches to his benetactors. He was 


employed the whole day; role very 
early to tend the flock, which he 
brought home again in the evening, 
and then carried a futhcient quantity 
of nulk to his maſter, who upon 

his 
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his return, felt that pleaſing*ſenſati- 
on which proceeds from real friend- 
ſhip, and of which his long abſence 
had deprived him. 


Polydorus ſeemed to enjoy, in the 
city of Abydos, that innocence of 
life which habit and education had 
taught him how to value. He loved 
the worthy couple whom he ſerved no 
leſs than they loved him: they were 
happy in his preſence, and would 
have made him fo, if Polydorus 


could have reliſhed any joy whilſt ſe- 


parated from Charite. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the city 
there was a temple of Cupid which 
was become famous all over Greece. 
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Tunis temple had been erected on the 
top of a mountain where the God 
Mas lid to have retircd once when 
he withed to ſhun thoſe perfidious 
hearts that diſgra ed his rites. There 
Polydorus would go every even- 
ing after having finiſhed his work, 
and implore the protection of the 
God who hid hitherto treated him 
with ſo much rigor. 


On the back part of Nauſicrates's 
habitation there was a garden, at the 
bottom of which he had planted a 
orove of myrtle trees, and erected a 
ſtatue of Hymen in the im:ddle. 
The good old man would frequeatly 


viſit the grove, and addreſs hs de- 
votions 
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votions to the God who had laviſhed 
ſo many beſſings upon him. 


One day in the year he particular. 
ly devoted to a more ſolemn thankſ- 
giving, which was the anniverſary 
of his happy union with Themiſto. 
Upon this occaſion they invited their 
friends; they crowned their heads 
with flowers, and poured libations 
of wine, and ſometimes would facri- 
tice a goat or a heifer. 


They had been performing this 
ceremony, and were but juſt retired, 
when Polydorus continued alone at 
the foot of the ſtatue. Night came 
on and he fell aſleep. His ſenſes 
had not been long ſteeped in forget- 

fulncſs 
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fulneſs before he was alarmed by a 
moſt frightful dream. He dreamt 
the ſtatue had become animated, 
and that the God Hlymen, with 
a torch in his hand, pointed out 
to him Charite in the arms of an 
happy rival. Polydorus ſhuddered 
at the dreadful viſion: he awoke in 
a tranſport of rage. Unpropitious 
and unjuſt fortune, exclaimed he, 
why will you perſecute me even in 
my fleep? Why will you not ſuffer 
me to enjoy that ſweet repoſe which 
nature hath granted to the vileſt even 
of the brute creation? No, my 
deareſt Charite, I know you well; 
and if you be ſtill alive, you have 
not betrayed me. But, reſumed he, 
3 moment after, is not this dream a 

warning 
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warning from the gods? Ah! Cha- 
rite, Charite, you have forſaken me! 
Another object has gained thy affec- 
tions. Where ſhall I goin purfuit of 
the raſh ſeducer? I muſt relinquiſh 
this habitation and fly.—But Nau— 
ſicrates and Themiſto ! muſt I aban- 
don you? O miſerable wretch! Why 
muſt honour and gratitude bind me 


here, when love and Hymen call me 
cllewhere ? 


However, yielding to a ſecret 
irreſiſtible power, he fell aflcep a ſe- 
cond time: but the fame dream which 
had tormented him before returned. 
— Now, cried he, all my ſuſpicions 
are realized, Charite 1s unfaithful ! 
Hymen himſelf has revealed the 


dreadtul 
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dreadful ſecret, I will go—I will go 
and upbraid her with her treachery, 
even in the preſence of her new lo- 
ver. I am determined, love has or- 
dained it ſo, and love ſhall be obey- 
ed. Ye gods who witneſs my miſe. 
Ties, do juſtice to my 1nnocence, 
and ſhower aown everlaſting be- 
1:-fics on the virtuous Nauſicrates, 
aud untortunate Ihemiſto. 


As ſoon as the day began to dawn, 
Polydorus went to the port in ſearch 
of a veſlel bound for Greece, which 
he found caſily, becauſe the inha- 


bitants of Abydos ſend annually 


conſiderable offerings to the God of 
Epidaurus. The ſhip which car- 
ricd thoſe preſcnts being ready, Po- 

lydorus 
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lydorus ſeized the opportunity of 
returning into his native country, 
where he expected to meet Charite, 
living with her mother, and in caſe 
he ſhould be deceived in his expec- 
tations, to pay his reſpects to Piſiſtra- 
tus, and then to proceed in queſt of 
Charite. 


Polydorus at the moment when 
he quitted the port could not but 
feel great diſtreſs. The remembrance 
of Nauſicrates and Themiſto cauſed 
him much uneaſineſs: he conſtantly 
implored the gods in their behalf, 
and wiſhed them all kind of proſpe- 
rity. 


As he drew near the coaſts of 
Greece, 
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Greece, he experienced a great agi- 
tation in his mind; and the inſtant 
the ſhip arrived in port, unable 
to wait till the preſents were car- 
ried to the temple, he went on ſhore, 
to enquire for the moſt expeditious 
conveyance to Corinth. 


At about half a mile from the 
city of Eh idaurus, an old man who 
was leading his flock accoſted him 
thus: Young ſtranger, ſaid he, if 
you wiſh to go to town, I would 
adviſe you to wait til] to-morrow. 
Night is coming on, ſtay with me; 
I can offer you ſome milk for your 
repaſt, and ſome freſh leaves to ſleep 
upon. —l accept your offer, replied 

Polydorus, 
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Polydorus, may Jupiter-Hoſpitalis 
repay you for your kindneſs. 


This ſaid they proceeded: a nu- 
merous family came to meet the old 
man, and welcomed Polydorus. The 
old man then raiſing his voice ſaid: 
Stranger, it has not been long ſince 
our country has enjoyed the bleſ- 
ſings of peace: it is only a few 
months ſince that, owing to the va- 
lour of one ſingle. man, we live in 
ſafety. 


A ferocious giant of the name of 
Scinis, inhabited our country: the 
ſavage monſter attacked all tra- 
vellers, and made them ſuffer the 
moſt cruel death. His ſtrength was 
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ſo prodigious that he could bend to 
the ground two lofty pine-trees, and 
after having tied his victims to both 
the trees, he would let go his hold 
in ſuch a manner that the pines ri- 
ſing again tore the unfortunate vic- 
tims to pieces. I myſeif have been an 
cye-witneſs of his laſt crime, as alſo 
to the puniſhment which he ſo amply 
deſerved. I cannot help ſhudder. 
ing even now at the very thought of 
it. I was going to town acroſs the 
foreſt, and walked as faſt as my 
years would permit, when I met a 
young man and a young woman, 
much about the ſame age. They beg- 
ged of me to ſhew them their way, 
informing me at the ſame time they 


were Cretans. I directed them and 
wiſhed 
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wiſhed them a good journey; but 
I had ſcarcely proceeded a few. pa- 
ces when J heard the foreſt ring with 
piercing cries; and turned my head 
to ſee what could be the occaſion of 
thoſe lamentations when I diſcover- 
ed the giant who had ſeized the 
young man, and was dragging him 
by the hair of his head. His young 
wife followed them cloſe, intreat- 
ing him to ſpare the life of her huſ- 
band, but far from moving him to 
pity, her ſolicitations only height- 
ened his rage. 


The Cretan had but juſt expired 
when Theſeus came to the ſpot. 
It is impoſiible that you ſhould not 
have heard of that hero, who is 


L 2 reckoned 
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reckoned next to Alcides, and is the 
admiration of all Greece. He has 
ſince killed the Cretan monſter, and 
ſeveral other banditti who ſpread 
dcſolation through Achaia. Al. 
though /Egcus his father has been 
dead a year, he prefers perilous cn. 
terprizes, and military exploits to 
the peacctul luſtre of a throne, 


Theſcus, as I have told you be- 
fore, arrived as the young Cretan 
had juſt expired, He atracked the 
giant and after having diſarm'd him, 
made him ſuffer that ſame cruel 
mode of death of which he had been 
the inventor. The hero then pul- 
led up the two trees which had been 
inſtrumental to his barbarity in or- 


der 
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der to eraſe even the memory of ſo 
horrid a cruelty. 


I had ſtopped at ſome diſtance, 
continued the old man, penetrated 
with fear and diſmay, and could 
perceive the young Cretan woman 
occupied in collecting the ſcattered 
members of her huſband. I advan- 
ced to aſſiſt her in the pious oſſice, 
and then brought her home with 
me. A few days after ſhe had a 
tomb erected on the ſpot where the 
unfortunate victim had cxpired, and 
cloſe by this monument has conſe- 
crated another to the memory of 
one of her brothers, who ſhe ſaid, 


had died a ſhart time before. 


This being completely finiſhed 
L3 the 
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ſhe built a ſmall hut for herſelf, 
where ſhe has reſided ever ſince, 
between the wandering manes of her 
brother and huſband. We muſt paſs 
by it as we go to town to-morrow, 
and will alight there a moment. 
Such an example is a proper object 
$or your contemplation: if you che- 
riſh virtue and piety you cannot but 
be moved at it. Now, go and reſt 
yourſelf: I will take care to call 
you in the morning, when 1t 1s time 
for us to ſet off. 


Ah! dear father, ſaid Polydorus, 
how much ſhe 1s to be pitied ! How 
crucl it is to loſe the object of our 
tendereſt affections, 


Polydorus 
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Polydorus ſaid no more but reti- 
red to the room which had been pre- 
pared for him. The ſtory which he 
had heard filled his mind with moſt 
gloomy reflections. What! faid 
he ſighing, does love only make us 
miſerable! When two hearts ſeem 
to make but one he will disjoin 
them, or at leaſt expoſe them to 
abſence, forgetfulneſs, and infide- 
lity! If ſo a feeling heart is the moſt 
pernicious gift of heaven! 


At day break, the old man, whoſe 
name was Menthes, called Polydo- 
rus and they departed. It may hap- 
pen, ſaid Menthes, as they entered 
the foreſt, that we ſhall not find the 
young woman at home; ſhe is obli- 

ved 
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ged to go to town every morning 
for to fetch her neceſſary proviſions; 
but, however, we will look at the 
monuments. 


They ſoon diſcovered, in a remote 
part of the foreſt, where accidentally 
grew ſome cypreſs trees, two ſmall 
pyramids, each of them ſurmount- 
ed with an carthen urn. They both 
bore an inſcription. Polydorus ap- 
proached and read theſe words: 
« To the unfortunate Choræbus!“ 
He then drew near the other and read: 
« To the unfortunate Polydorus.“ 


He remained ſpeechleſs; his trem- 
bling Knees failed him. Menthes 
flew to his aſſiſtance. Polydorus at 

the 
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the ſame inſtant ruſhed with fury up- 
on Choræbus's column as if his weak 
hands could have pulled it down; 
but all his faculties forſook him at 
once, and he fell ſenſeleſs by that 
monument which bore his name. 


In the mean time the young wo- 
man returned, perceived old Men- 
thes, and ran to mcet him.—But, 
lo! what a fight !—A man leaning 
on Polydorus's tomb, with his face 
turned to the ground. He roſe. — 
Charite ſaw him :—Dear huſband, 
cried ſhe, are you reſtored to me? 
Is this your ghoſt which riſes from 
the tomb to viſit your diſconſolate 
bride ?—Polydorus returned no an- 


ſwer; but ſeized and was going to 
ſtab 
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ſtab her on the tomb of Choræbus, 
but Menthes ſtopped his arm. Cha- 
rite, terrified at his rage, dropt 
ſenſeleſs before him, and her grief 
alone would have killed her, had not 
the venerable Menthes inſtantly gi- 
ven her all manner of aſſiſtance, 


Charite was a long while before 
ſhe recovered. — The danger which 
ſhe had ſo recently eſcaped ſufficed 
to revive Polydorus's affections. Jea- 
louſy had blinded him, but the pre- 
ſent condition of Charite, and his 
apprehenſion of lofing her, ſoon 
brought him to himſelf again, and 
reſtored him to her he loved, He re- 
Iinquiſhed at once his former ſuſpi- 
cions.— When Charite opened her 


eyes 
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eyes ſhe found herſelf preſſed in 
the arms of the moſt affectionate 
of men. 


Let me go, ſaid ſhe; let me die! 
Why will you bring me to life again. 
He whom I adore, no longer loves 
me! O Polydorus you have doubted 
my fidelity ! This is the only misfor- 
tune left, which the rigor of the 
gods could inflict upon me. 


Compoſe yourſelf, replied Poly- 
dorus : the daughters of Erebus had 
tortured my heart; they had been pour- 
ing the poiſons of jcalouſy into my 
mind ; but I think I have, yes I have, 
in reality, ſeen all the ccleſtial powers 
in one of your looks, to the power 

of 
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of which the Eumenides muſt yield: 
I love, I adore you, my deareſt Cha- 
rite —But, what do I ſay? Your 
lover no longer deſerves to behold 
the light. I have ſuſpected you! J 
have. No, do not believe it; nei- 
ther my heart nor reaſon have any 
ſhare in the frantic idea. Liſten to 
me, however, interrupted Charite, 
and permit your ſpouſe to vindicate 
her conduct. To vindicate your con- 
duct! exclaimed Polydorus ! and from 
what? from an imaginary crime, 
which I do not credit? No, you are 
not, you cannot be guilty. I know 
you well enough; I can ſee you, and 
am certain of your virtue. You have 
ever been faithful to me: my love 


for you, my remorſe, your preſence, 
your 
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your looks tell me ſo.—Hear me 
however, returned Charite with a 
ſmile. You now will bclieve that 
I am innocent, but you have indul- 
ged former ſuſpicions: I blame you 
not, or at leaſt I am unwilling to 
reproach you with injuſtice, ſince 
yours has been conducive to con- 
vince you of my affection.— Ah! 
cried Polydorus, avenge yourſelf. — 
Of whom, returned Charite?— At 
theſe words they flew into cach o- 
ther's arms, and mingled their tears: 
their careſſes were only interrupted 
by their tears. — Menthes, whoſe 
tender feelings were revived by the 
intereſting ſcene, returned thanks 
to the gods whoſe wiſdom and good- 


neſs will ever prevail. 
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As ſoon as the two lovers could 


recover their voice, Charite ſaid to 
Polydorus: Though you will not li- 
ſten to my juſtification, conſent at 
leaſt to hear a recital of my misfor- 
tunes. Behold that monument which 
my hands had erected to your manes : 
alas! I thought I had loſt you for 
ever, and the homage which 1 paid 
to your memory was the only means 
of rendering life ſupportable to your 
fond Charite. Do you remember 
that fatal moment when the pirates 
ſeparated us? I ſaw them tear you 
away from me, and carry you on 
board of another veſſel : the ſame 
moment which had brought us to- 
gether again, plunged me into new 
miſeries. Fortune had ſcarcely re- 

ſtored 
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ſtored you to my wiſhes, when 1 
was condemned to bewail thy ab- 
ſence! Cruel ſeparation indeed! My 
heart was torn, my ſoul followed 
thee. 


At firſt I had ſome hopes that our 
raviſhers would ſail in company to- 
gether, and carry us to the ſame 
place. In the midſt of my ſufferings I 
felt ſome comfort at not loſing ſight 
of the ſhip in which you was confi- 
ned: it was a conſolation for me, I 
complained leſs of the rigor of my 
deſtiny ; but on a ſudden the raging 
winds and ſwelling waves made me 
ſear for your life. I loudly implo- 
red the protection of Venus: I cal- 
led on you, and on that God, whoſe 
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Chains we bear, but in vain did your 
diſconſolate lover invoke their pow- 
erful mercy. O thrice ſad recollec- 
tion! Your veſſel was driven away by 
the mountainous waves, and the crics | 
of my conductors informed me that 
there were no hopes left for either | 
their companions or my betrothed 
Polydorus. 


I will not undertake to deſcribe 
my ſituation, nor even to relate 
what paſſed on board of the ſhip, 
as my ſenſes had forſaken me. Death, 
whom I called to my aid, was deaf 
to my ſupplications. I tried to ſeek 
him in the bottom of the waves, but 
the cruel pity of the pirates ſaved 
me in ſpite of my own fury, I was 

accord- 


late 


ath, 
deaf 
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accordingly forced to live, and was 
reſigned, in hopes, at ſome future 
period, of erecting a monument to 
your aſhes, and of watering it daily 
with my tears, 


At the expiration of a few days 
we landed in Crete; I was fold to 
a rich citizen of Gnoſſus of the name 
of Phorbas. 
eaſy good temper, of a humane and 
beneficent diſpoſition; but Xan- 
thippe, his wife proved to be quite 
the reverſe. However it was my good 


He was a man of an 


fortune to have the charge of the 
gardens, by which means | was ſel. 
dom expoſed to be in her way. 


The firſt eſſay which I made of 
M 3 my 
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my bodily ſtrength was to raiſe a 
ſmall monument of turf in a diſ- 
tant grove : which being finiſhed I cal- 
led three different times on the ghoſt 
of my beloved Polydorus, intreating 
the deities of the Styx to be con- 
tented with the only homage it was 
in my power to pay you. 


J had but juſt ended the painful- 
pleaſing taſk when I thought I heard 
a noiſe, and haſtily turned round, 
but could ſee nothing and reſumed 
my uſual occupations. 


Every morning, at day break, } 
viſited the monument, called on you 
aloud, and left a free courſe to my 


tears, One day I perceived the frag- 
| mente 
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ments of a ſacrifice. Libations had 
been poured over your tomb, and I 
could ſee the blood of a black ſheep, 
the uſual victim offered to Hecate, 
running down on all ſides. I ap- 
proached nearer and exclaimed, Who.. 
ever thou mayeſt be to whom I am 
indebted for this generous deed, re- 
ly upon my everlaſting gratitude. 


As I ended theſe words, Choræbus, 
the ſon of Phorbas advanced towards 
me. It was he whoſe benevolent 
hands had offered the ſacrifice. Ah! 
my lord, ſaid I kneeling before him, 
may the gods reward your piety. 
Choræbus haſtened to help me up: 
his eyes were ſwelled with tears: he 
was a few moments without anſwering 


me, 
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me, and ſtood apparently in great 
confuſion. On a ſudden he fell on 
his Knees, I wanted to run away 
from him :—Stop, ſaid he: the ho- 
mage which J am paying you is un- 
worthy of neither of us. Liſten 
to me, you will learn to know Cho- 
ræbus; you will pity him, and per- 
haps acknowledge that he was de- 
ſerving of a better fate. 


I yielded to his entreaties, and ſtop- 
ped. Choræbus after having wiped 
away his tears addreſſed me as fol- 
lows. That confidence which is ſaid 
to originate from the enjoyments of 
intimacy or love, is a bleſſing as yet 
unknown to my novice heart. Great 
care has ever been taken in my fa- 

ther's 
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ther's houſe to ſeclude me from eve- 
ry object that might vivify thoſe 
{ſentiments within me. Deprived of 
all manner of connection, ſecreted 
from and unknown to the world I 
did not even ſo much as know my- 
ſelf.— But, alas! I have ſcen you, 
adorable Charite, and ſince that hap- 
py inſtant, the univerſe has aſſumed 
a new face in my eyes. I have been 
acquainted with the want of loving 
at the ſame time when I became ac- 
quainted with its ſweetneſs. Yes, I 
love you, bot you ſha!l have no oc- 
caſion to apprehend any thing from 
me: never more will I offer to alarm 
your conſtant tenderneſs for ano- 
ther. 


I am 
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I am no ſtranger to your misfor- 
tunes. I accompanied my father to 
Gnoſſus when he bought you. Struck 
at the ſight of your beauty, I en- 
quired of the merchant your coun- 
try and condition. He informed 
me that he had brought you 
from the iſland of Naxos; that when 
he firſt met you there, you was in 
company with a young man, who 
ſince had periſhed in the waves, and 
whoſe loſs you unceaſingly la- 
mented. 


Moved at this recital, or perhaps 
yielding to a compulſive inclination, 
J determined to watch your motions. 
For two months paſt that you have 
lived in our family I have obſerved 

your 
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your chagrine, and ſympathized in 
your grief which has contributed to 
increaſe my love for you. It is how- 
ever my firm determination to re- 
fpect the cauſe of your ſorrows ; and 
never would I have made a declara- 
tion of my ſentiments, if it had 
been in my power to ſilence them. 
Pardon my involuntary offence ; hate 
not a miſerable wretch who does not 
deſerve it. Hate you! interrupted 
J, do not apprehend it. No, never 
will I hate the benefactor of my huſ- 
band : the ſervice which you have 
done him inſpires me with the war- 
meſt gratitude, which 1s all that my 
2cart can diſpoſe of; as it belongs 
to that object whoſe manes I here 


reverence, Every day of my life will 
be 
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be devoted to lament his death. 
Liften to me in your turn, your 
heart is pure, and ſenſible of virtue; 
liſten to me then, and you will hear 


of my former engagements, and ac- 
tual duty. 


I then, continued Charite, related 
to him the hiſtory of our amours, 
and of our cruel misfortunes. I 
thought within myſelf that the faith- 
ful deſcription I was about to give 
him might at once put an end to all 
his expectations, and ſuch was my 
only deſign ; but ſhall J confeſs it? 
I miſtook my own motive: I was 
preparing all the while to ſpeak of 
you; to bring back to my mind 
the moſt pleaſing recollection; and 

ſuch 
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ſuch indeed was my real inducement. 
Alas! if the name of Polydorus had 
eſcaped from my lips ever ſince our 
ſeparation, inanimated objects, the 
echoes alone could have heard it; 
but this once a feeling heart was 
diſpoſed to liſten to me, and per- 
haps its owner would ſhed tears on 
the tomb of my huſband. When 
] had concluded my narration I o- 
verheard my companions who were 
calling me back to my labour; I 
obeyed the ſummons, and left Cho- 
rebus involved in moſt ferious me- 
ditation. 


The next day I returned to the 
monument at my uſual hour, and 


ſtrewed it with flowers newly ga- 
N thered 
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thered, addreſſing my fervent pray- 
ers to the gods, without inter- 
ruption. I continued ſeveral days 
longer to viſit your tomb, and felt 
great ſatisfaction at Choræbus not fol- 
lowing me there, from which I flat. 
tered myſelf that I had ſucceeded 
in extinguiſhing his rilirg paſſion. 
In the mean time another ſlave 
was appointed to the care of the 
gardens, and my maſters committed 
me to the interior ſervice of the 
family. I could not but regret 
my former ſituation; I apprehended 
that the retreat where I uſed to pay 
my devotions to your aſhes might be 
diſcovered ; but fortune, relentleſs in 
perſecuting me, reſerved me for ſtill 
greater misfortunes, 


One 
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One day Phorbas invited his friends 
at a magnificent feaſt. Whilſt I 
was engaged with my companions 
in waiting upon them, one of the 
gueſts knew me, by my accent, to 
be a foreigner, and approached me 
to enquire of what country I was. 


I anſwered that I was a native of 
Athens, free born, but that I was 
now reduced to ſlavery, after a long 
ſeries of misfortunes. As I ſpoke 
theſe words I could perceive his eyes 
to ſparkle with fury, and was ſeized 
with terror, when on a ſudden the 
raging gueſt, addreſſing Phorbas, 
ſaid: Raſh mortal, how has this ſlave, 
who was born amongſt an impious 
perfidious nation, been granted a 

2 refuge 
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refuge in your houſe? Have you 
forgot the reaſons which Crete has 
to ſhudder at the very name of an 
Athenian? Do not you know that 
thoſe treacherous enemies have baſe- 
ly murdered Androgeus ; that they 
have killed the Minotaur ; in ſhort 
that Minos exaſperated againſt them 
has demanded of all his ſubjects 
to partake of his reſentment, and 
to put to death, without any ex- 
ception, every Athenian who ſhall 
happen to fall into their hands? 
Let this ſlave inſtantly be delivered 
up to me, if not, I will inform 
againſt you myſclf, and apprize the 
king of your enormous perfidy. 


Sage Lycophron, replied Phorbas, 
Jupiter 
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Jupiter can read into the bottom of 
my heart. I was totally ignorant of 
what this ſlave has juſt informed you: 
I thought her to be a native of the 
iſland of Naxos; the merchants of 
whom I bought her had told me fo: 
but ſince ſhe proves to be a native 
of thoſe odious climes which we 
have ſo many reaſons to deteſt, I 
will not oppoſe your juſt reſentment, 
but moſt willing ſurrender her. The 
prince of Crete was dear to you: 
you have had the charge of his edu- 
cation, your reſentment is but too 
well founded, 


Goddeſs of vengeance, ſaid Ly- 
cophron, hear me. I muſt wait the 
neceſſary time required for the puri- 
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fication of this vile polluted victim ; 
but, I here take my ſolemn oath to 
ſacrifice her myſclf on the tomb of 


Androgeus. 


The other ſlaves were immediate. 
ly ordered to ſeize me, and my com- 
panions, now become my torturers, 
dragged me by force to the houſe of 
the barbarous Lycophron. 


O my dear Polydorus! With what 
impatience did 1 wait for the blow 
which was to unite us again, ] 
conſidered death as the term of my 
calamities, and complained of his 
not uſing more ſpeed. —The cere- 
monies of my expiation, however, 


were prepared, for the Cretans will 
combine 
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combine cruelty and outrage; they 
are not content with immolating the 
Athenians to the manes of Andro. 


geus, but even uſe them as impure 
victims whoſe blemiſhes and cor- 
ruption the luſtral waters muſt waſh 
away. 


When the preparations were en- 
ded I was taken from the place of 
my confinement, and brought to the 
tomb of Androgcus : the people ran 
in crowds to ſee the cruel ſpectacle; 
almoſt all the inhabitants of Gnoſſus 
left the town to be preſent. I had 
approached the altar, the high prieſt 
held the ſacred knife in his hand; 


 Lycophron himſelf had graſped ano- 


ther, when, on a ſudden, the ſacrifice 
was 
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was interrupted by a violent tumult. 
Lycophron endeavoured to enquire 
into the cauſe of this unexpected 
dſturbance; when a number of ar- 
med men ruſhed upon him and 
diſperſed the multitude, whilſt two 
of my deliverers carried me to the 
ſea ſhore. They immediately help- 
ed me on board a veſſel, which was 
in readineſs to receive me, and cut 
the cables; when I could hear the 
fruitleſs clamours of the diſappointed 
enraged ſpectators, 


T was in the utmoſt ſurpriſe, and 
ſtill ignorant to whom I was thus 
indebted for my deliverance, when 
Choræbus preſented himſelf to my 
view. Beauteous Charite, faid he, this 


1s 
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is the only circumſtance in which the 
gods have favoured me. Now that 
you are at liberty, tell me where you 
with to go; the only recompence 
which I intend to claim is the ſatiſ- 
faction of obeying your commands, of 
fulfilling your wiſhes : you have no- 
thing more to apprehend from my 


love, long ſince has reſpect condem- 
ned It to be ſilent. 


Moſt generous Choræbus, replied 
I, believe that my heart is ſuſceptible 
of gratitude; but what is to be- 
come of you? Will you ever pre- 
ſume to return to Crete? - Be not 
uneaſy, interrupted he, with regard 
to the conſequences of the preſent 
adventure: thoſe friends who have 


aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted me on this occaſion, will not 
forſake me. But, alas! if you only 
pity me, I am happy. I have ſaved 
your life, and have nothing more to 
fear; henceforth I can defy the fury 
of the gods, 


J requeſted Choræbus to carry me 
to Athens. There I was in hopes of 
enjoying the company of my mother 
till ſuch time as death ſhould end 
my long miſeries, when a black tem- 
peſt, ſtill more violent than that 
which had ſeparated us ſome months 
before, daſhed our veſſel to pieces 
on the coaſt of Epidaurus. The whole 
crew periſhed, Choræbus alone eſca- 
ped being buried in the waves, caught 
me by my veſtments, and brought 
me 
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me ſafe on ſhore. Thus was J indebt- 
ed to him a ſecond time for the pre- 
ſervation of my life. 


To tell you the truth, my dear 
Polydorus, I could no longer view 
Choræbus but with regret. I felt 
hurt at lying under ſuch high obli- 
gations to any other but yourſelf ; 
I conſidered his ſervices as burthen- 
ſome; I envied him, for your ſake, 
the happineſs, which I wiſhed had 
fallen to your ſhare, of having reſ- 
cued me from the graſp of death. 
However, the morc I was obliged 
to Choræbus, the leſs did he claim the 
reward of his ſervices. Both he and 
I proceeded to an hamlet at a ſhort 
diſtance, and the fiſhermen who in- 

habited 
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habited it, gave us all the aſſiſtance 
in their power. —Chorzbus was 
ſoon made ſenſible of my being con- 
ſtrained in his preſence. You do not 
yet know me well, faid he, one day: 
I can gueſs from what motive your 
apparent anxiety proceeds, and would 
have delivered you before this time 
of the ſight of a man whom you 
will not repofe any confidence in, 
only that I imagined my protection 
would be of ſervice to you in this 
foreign conntry. As ſoon as I ſhal! 
have reſtored you to your mother, 
1 will part from you for ever, and 
free you from my preſence which 
is become irkſome. Perhaps you 
would think it your duty to invite 
me to renounce my project, but 

| ERR . 
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your endeavours would prove unſuc- 
ceſsful.—I will leave you now, in 
order to prevent your returning me 
an anſwer: if you be diſpoſed to do 
juſtice to my real ſentiments, you 
will abſtain from mentioning any 


thing more upon the ſubject when- 
ever we ſhall meet again. 


He went out immediately, and 
was very particular ever afterwards 
in avoiding to be alone with me. 
A ſhort time after we ſet off for 
Epidaurus, where we expected to find 
a conveyance to Corinth, from 
whence we intended to proceed 
to Attica. At the entrance of this 
foreſt we accidentally met the ſage 
Menthes, who told us our way, but 


O a few 
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a few minutes after we had left him, 


Scinis the blood-thirſty giant mur- 
dered Choræbus in the moſt ſhocking 
manner. I faw him breathe his laſt, 
he periſhed without my being able 
to yield him the leaſt aſſiſtance. He 
was dead: I had Joſt you alſo, my 
dear Polydorus, and with my weak 
hands erected two monuments, one 
to the manes of my beloved hufband, 
the other to thoſe of my deliverer. 
From that time the ſpot where both 
your tombs ſtand became fo dear to 
me that 1 could not leave it, and had 
fixed a determination to continue 
here as long as I fhould live. 


Here Charite ended. her narration, 


u hich had frequently been interrupt- 
| ed 
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ed by the tears of Polydorus. Too 
ſenſible an emotion for a loving 
heart! Although he held his ſpouſe 
in his arms, yet he thought that ſhe 
was gone. He was enraged againſt 
Lycophron; he repreſented to him- 
ſelf the cruel monſter lifting up his 
poignard to ſtab Charite ; but when 
he recollected his own injuſtice he 


thought himſelf ſtill more culpable, 


His heart was melted at the cata- 
ſtrophe of Choræbus, he wept for 
him, and Charite wiped away the 
tears which Polydorus ſhed for his 
ſuppoſed rival. 


THE END OF BOOK III. 


O 2 BOOK 
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BOOK IV. 


HEN the lovely Charite had 

finiſhed her recital, Polydo- 
rus began to relate his own adven- 
tures. Charite liſtened to him with 
great attention. Sometimes ſhe re- 
turned thanks to the virtuous Nau- 
ſicrates; and ſometimes, with a ſmile, 
upbraided Polydorus with his former 


ſuſpicions. 


They were ſo attentive to each 
other's diſcourſe, that Menthes had 
dropped ſenſeleſs without their ha- 

ving 
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ving noticed it. The good old man, 
already worn out with age, had felt 
ſuch an emotion that his life was in 
danger. Charite firſt diſcovered it. 
What do I fee, exclaimed ſhe? Shall 
this happy hour be embittered by a 
new misfortune? Thus have the cru- 
el gods ever treated me! Never did 
{ receive any benefit from them but 
it was the harbinger of ſome 
freſh calamity! O my father! O 
Menthes ! Cannot you kear the voice 
of your loving daughter? Polydo- 
tus flew to his aſſiſtance. Menthes 
recovered the uſe of his fenſes, but 
it would have been impoſſible for 
him to have returned to his houſe, 
if Polydorus and Charite had not 
| ſupported him, 
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The old man's family being un- 
eaſy on account of his long abſence 
had gone all over the country in 
ſearch of him; but his preſent ap- 
pearance only contributed to increaſe 
their anxiety. They knelt before him, 
wept bitterly, kiſſed his trembling 
hands, and lifted theirs up to hea- 
ven, whoſe rigor they could not for- 
bear accuſing. Menthes, however, 
filenced their complaints, which, ſaid 
he, were 1njurious to the gods. He 
bade his children draw near to him, 
and embraced them with true paren- 
tal tenderneſs. | 


The old man was near breathing 
his laſt; the aſſiſtance of his family 
was excrted to no effect, when on 

a ſud- 
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a ſudden Charite ſaid to Polydorus: 
The God who is worſhipped in theſe 
climes 1s the ſon of Apollo and Co- 
ronis, /Eſculapius educated by the 
wiſe Chiron, who taught him the 
knowledge of plants. He is 
known through all Greece to be the 
God of phyſic: to him we muſt 
apply to obtain the recovery of Men- 
thes. Let us haſten to his temple, 
embrace his ſtatue, and carry the 
homage of two pure unblemiſhed 
hearts, the only offering which is 
truely worthy of the gods. 


May the God. of Epidaurus lend 
a favourable car to our prayers, re- 
plied Polydorus. Let us go imme- 
diately and give the venerable Men- 


thes 
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thes this proof of our filial piety, 
which he is ſo deſervedly entitled 
to, which he has ſuch a right to 
claim from our gratitude. They 
departed and proceeded to the tem- 
ple of Æſculapius. 


This temple is as much renowned 
in Greece, from the immenſe con- 
courſe of people who reſort to it, 
as that of Apollo at Delphi, or 
that of Jupiter at Olympia, There, 
choruſſes compoled of men and wo- 
men, alternately ſing, without inter- 
ruption, hymns in honour of the 
God. A vaſt number of prieſts and 
prieſteſſes occupy the interior of the 
temple, which is ſo exrenfive that 
it ſerves as an aſylum to all who 

wiſh 
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wiſh to reſort thither for a refuge. 
The temples of the gods, through- 
out all Greece, are ſafe retreats, where 
thoſe who, on account of their often- 
ces, or of the injuſtice of their fel- 
low creatures, are forced to leave 
their country, may be ſure of find- 
ing that peace and tranquillity which 
is denied them elſewhere. 


As ſoon as the two lovers arrived 
at the temple, they were brought 
before the high prieſt, whom they 
acquainted with the motive of their 
Journey. Charite ſaid : It is not for 
an enemy of the Gods that we are 
come to implore their juſtice, Alas! 
the gods have not a more faithful. 
pious adorer. The wiſdom of Men- 

thes 
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thes is known in Epidaurus; it is 
in order to obtain his recovery, and 
the prolongation of his life that we 
wiſh to offer our prayers to the God 
of this country. 


During this ſhort ſpeech, the high 
prieſt ſtood gazing upon Charite,— 
the poiſon of love had already penc- 
trated his ſoul. 


This high prieſt of AÆſculapius 
is the moſt eminent amongſt all the 
people of Epidaurus; he exerciſes 
the authority of a ſovercign in the 
interior part of the temple; whoſe 
numerous inhabitants compole a for- 
midable party which are at his diſ- 


poſal. The preſent pontiff was a 
proud 


an 
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proud and haughty man, whoſe ſoul 
was ever a prey to the moſt violent 
paſſions. The preſence of a God far 
from rendering him more compal- 
fionate and merciful, contributed to 
heighten his natural pride, and en- 
force his fury. Love inſtead of ſof- 
tening his heart rendered it ſtill more 
ferocious. No ſooner had he fixed 
his cyes upon Charite, than the good 
fortune of Polydorus inflamed his re- 
ſentment, and he reſolved to diſturb 
his happineſs ; his diſſimulation how- 
ever, keeping pace with his cruelty, 
he knew how to diſguiſe his luſtſul 
and treacherous diſpolition. 


The facrifice began. Polydorus 
and Charite, with tcars in their eyes, 
were 
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were proſtrated before the ſtatue of 
the God, devoutly intreating him to 
grant the recovery of Menthes. At 
the ſame moment the ſtatue began 
to ſhake; an enormous ſerpent iſſued 
from the center of the altar, drew 
near the libations, then ſtopped be- 
fore the ſacrificers, and ſoon after 
crept into his retreat. —The people 
cried out that it was the God him- 
ſelf who had aſſumed that ſhave, 
and returned him thanks, in advance, 
for the benefits which his preſence 
ſecured to them. — Now again the 
ſtatue ſhook, the pavement before 
the altar ſeparated, and a hollow 
voice was heard from under ground 
which uttered the following words. 


be With- 
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« Withdraw from hence all ye 
profane mortals whole ſouls are 
not pure, it is a God who is about 
to ſpeak. You people of Epi- 
daurus whom AÆſculapius protects, 
lend an attentive ear. You, gene- 
rous friends whom gratitude and 
hope have brought to this temple, 
ſhall receive the prize of your de- 
votion. Menthes ſhall not die, the 
gods are concerned in his preſer- 
vation, and will protect him; but 
deſtiny who grants you fuch a 
high favour demands that Cha- 
rite ſhall devote herſelf to the ſer- 


vice of this temple. Aſculapius 


has choſen her for one of his 
prieſteſſes. Polydorus you may 
return to Menthes: Charite is no 

E « longer 
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* longer yours; the gods themſelves 
« diflolve the ties which bound you 
*« to cach other.” 


Polydorus, on hearing this, for- 
getful of the majeſty of the tem- 
ple, exclaimed : Can you believe ye 
traitors that I am to be robbed of 
Charite, of her whom I love, by 
fo baſe an artifice? No, though the 
gods themſelves were to come in a 
body, and impart the barbarous de- 
cree, I would rather die a thouſand 
deaths than obey them. - At theſe 
words the enraged people ſeized Po- 
lydorus at whofe ſacrilegious impre- 
cations they ſhuddered, and dragged 
him out of the temple. Charite who 
endeavoured to follow him was de- 

tained, 
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tained, and the high prieſt ordered 
the gates to be ſhut. 


Who would attempt to deſcribe 
the ſituation and rage of Polydo- 
rus at this calamitous event? His rea- 
fon forſook him: he ran all around 
the temple, and raved moſt paſ- 
ſionately; calling the high prieſt 
and his adherents aloud. In a tranſ- 
port of grief he ſometimes rolled 
upon the ground, or lying down on 
the ſteps of the temple, appealed 
to the juſtice of the gods. 


When ke recovered from: the firſt 
fit of his rage, he wenuvred about 
the town, recounting his ſad.adven- 


ture to all who happencd to be in 
E 2 his 
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his way. The ſecret enemies of the 
high prieſt ſympathiſed with his af- 


fliction, and either through pity, or to 


gratify their private animoſity, pro- 
miſed to collect a large party of 
their friends at the next mceting of 


the people. 


However the time of this meet- 
ing was not yet fixed upon, ſo that 
Polydorus, forſaken by the gods, and 
his fellow creatures; or ſucceſſively 
perſecuted by both was expoſed 
to all the darts of adverſe fortune, 
to injuſtice and treachery. He could 
think of no future remedy, nor 
could he even foreſee, or adopt 
any. Death was the only conſolation 
he wiſhed for; but death is ever deaf 


to 


tha 
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to the unfortunate who call for his 
aid. 


Polydorus had ſpent ſeveral days 
in this ſituation when an unexpected 
cvent revived his hopes. He heard 
a ſudden rumour; the whole town 
was in an uproar. He advanced and 
enquired, the alarm appeared to be 
univerſal. He perceived the women, 
children, and old men all running 
out of their houſes. — Polydorus, who 
thought that the people were going 
to aſſemble, entertained ſome hopes 
of his complaints producing the effect 
he wiſhed for. But when he arrived 
at the public place the cries of the 
multitude were ſtill more clamorous 
than his own. Some 1mportant affair 
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prevented them from paying him 
the leaſt attention. The enemy were 
approaching, and Epidaurus had eve- 
ry thing to fear from a formidable 
force. The Athenians, continually 
oppreſſed by Minos, had ſent their 
annual preſents to the temple of 
/Eſculapius, but the Cretan monarch 
had ordered the port to be ſhut a- 
gainſt them; and the Athenians, in- 
cenſed at this new aftront, were ad- 
vancing with a powerful fleet to 
avenge themſelves. 


Polydorus had now nothing to 
expect from the juſtice or huma- 
nity of the inhabitants of Epidaurus: 


their own perſonal intereſt occupied 
all their thoughts; but heaven offer- 
C1 
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ed him a reſource in the army of his 
countrymen, He imagined that 
perhaps his own courage would ſerve 
him to releaſe Charite; that he might 
be avenged of that perfidious peo- 
ple who had deprived him of his 
bride; that his glorious exploits 
would render him more deſerving 
of her..- He departed and left the 
town after having taken an oath ne- 
ver to return but in arms. 


Firſt he went to viſit old Menthes, 
ho ſecing him from a diſtance ran 
to embrace him: the whole family 
fell down on their knees before Po- 
iydorus, in gratitude to their bene- 
factor. But when Menthes cnquired 


after Charite, the unfortunate lover 
burſt 
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burſt into tears. He at length rela- 
ted the new accident that had be- 
fallen him, the perfidious ſcheme 
of the high prieſt, his own plan of 
revenge, and the means which he 
had reſolved to put in practice. 
Menthes approved of his meaſures, 
and promiſed to go immediately in 
ſearch of a boat to carry him to the 
Athenian flect. 


They wandered for a long time 
about the coaſt before they were able 
to procure one. Such fiſhermen as 
uſually were ſeen in thoſe parts, 
frightened at the approach of the 
enemy, had retired to ſome unknown 
creeks, in hopes of being ſheltered 
from the fury of the Athenians. 

However 
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However the ſolicitations of Men- 
thes, whoſe virtues and wiſdom had 
gaincd him the reſpect and confidence 
of all the inhabitantsof his neighbour- 
hood, at laſt determined one of them 
to venture out of the port, and to 
carry Polydorus as far as the enemy's 
ficet, where he wiſhed to go. 


Polydorus, as he drew near the 
ſhips, felt a ſecret emotion, mingled 
with his exceſſive joy at finding him- 
ſelf at laſt amongſt his own coun. 
trymen. He wondered however how 
he could reliſh a happineſs which 
Charite did not ſhare with him; yet 
the hopes that ſhe ſhould ere long 
partake of it, poured ſome comfort 
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into his mind, and reconciled him 
to his own ſentiments. 


As ſoon as he could be heard, he 
called out that he was an Athenian 
who had been long confined in thoſe 
regions, that the hiſtory of his miſ- 
fortunes was too long to relate at 
preſent, and that he came with a 
deſign of ſerving in their army. He 
added that perhaps the knowledge 
which he had of the country might 
render his advice of great utility. 
At theſe words the Athenians ſent 
one of their boats to take him on 
board, and the fiſherman was pcr- 
mitted to return. 


The Athenians, however, were 
much 
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much ſurpriſed at the ſingularity 
of this adventure, and looked upon 
Polydorus as a ſuſpicious character. 
They even ſtrongly ſuſpected that 
he was a ſpy ſent over by the 
enemy, and immediately propoſed to 
have him brought before their gene- 
ral. He was in conſcquence in- 
ſtantly loaded with chains; in ſuch 
a manner that the unfortunate 
youth although in the company 
of his countrymen, underwent a fi- 
milar ill treatment to that which he 
had ſuffered from the Phoenician 


pirates. 


The Athenian general was encir- 
cled by the chief officers of the fleet 


at the time when Polydorus was 
brought 
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brought before him. This laſt hu- 
miliation had produced ſuch an effect 
upon his mind, that he covered his 
head with his ſcarf, unwilling to be- 
hold any longer the light which was 
become odious to his eyes. The 
Athenian general ſaid to him: An- 
ſwer me, if you are a native of 
Athens, tcll me, who was the au- 
thor of your birth? - What do 1 
hear, cricd Polydorus? What voice 
is this? It is you, moſt undoubt- 
edly! Lou are my father! Behold 
me at your feet. 


My ſon! exclaimed Piſiſtratus.— 
Ah! Polydorus ! The Cretan mon- 
ſter?—Have you then eſcaped ?— 
Yes, it is he, it is my ſon. Athe- 

nians, 
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nians, partake of my happineſs: this 
is my ſon whom the gods have ſent 
me back. — Now, then the ſecret 
emotions of my heart are fully juſti- 
fied, faid Polydorus: ſince I have 
found my father in theſe foreign 
climes, my calamities will ſoon be 
at an end; I ſhall have nothing 
more to apprehend from adverſe for- 
tune. | 


The tranſports of the father and ſon 
were only interrupted by the congra- 
tulations of all who were preſent. 
The report was ſoon ſpread through 
the fleet; and the officers, ſeamen and 
foldiers all ſympathized in the hap- 
pineſs of their chief, who was gene- 
rally revered and beloved. 


Q Piſiſtra- 
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Piſiſtratus ſoon after retired with 
his ſon, to hear the hiſtory of his 
misfortunes. O my ſon, ſaid he to 
him, when he had concluded his re- 
cital, whatever the trials may have 
been which the gods have been plea- 
ſed to exerciſe upon you, beware 
of ever miſtruſting their goodneſs : 
thoſe evils with which they afflict 
mankind they only diſpenſe with re- 
gret; but their bounteous mercy is 
inexhauſtible; repentance touches 
them; calamity diſarms them, where- 
as deſpair promotes their anger. I have 
been myſelf the ſport of capricious 
fortune, which has raiſed me to the 
higheſt pitch of grandeur; but 1 
never was dazzled by her high favor, 


and ſupported her diſgrace with 
| equal 
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equal fortitude. I have now been 
called to head my fellow citizens 
by their own choice: Ageus is 
dead. Theſeus his ſon, deſirous of 
obtaining the glory which heroes 
acquire, neglects the throne to fol- 
low the paths of Hercules. A war 
was determined, the people came to 
tear me from the ſweet bleſſings of 
a retired life, and I have ſacrificed 
my repoſe to gratify their wiſhes. 
Such 1s the hiſtory of my life, which 
has been filled up with a continual 
ſucceſſion of viciſhtudes; but it will 
not laſt much longer. Its ſtorms 
have not daunted me: virtue and 
the aid of the gods who will ever 
defend virtue, have conſtantly pro- 
rected me. 22 | 

Dear 
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Dear father, interrupted Polydo. 
rus, you have not ſpoken to me of 
Sterope yet. How has ſhe been able 
to bear your abſence? your departure 
muſt have given her great pain! 
Alas! my ſon, reſumed Piliſtratus, 
what a ſad remembrance have you 
brought to my mind? Sterope 1s no 
more!—Is no more! replied Poly- 
dorus weeping ;— Alas! continued 
Piſiſtratus, can you believe that ſhe 
was capable of ſurviving the exceſ: 
of her miſeries? The day when Cha- 
rite was torn from her arms, was 
her laſt; and her happy ſhade has 
joined that of Choerephontes : their 
aſhes repoſe in the ſame tomb. Her 
fate is not to be lamented, for death 
has been to her the greateſt of all 
comfort : 
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comfort. Life indeed is the heavieſt 
of all calamities when we have loſt 


the object of our moſt tender affec- 
tion. 


Alas! cried Polydorus, judge then 
of the tortures which I have to en- 
dure. I have loſt Charite, perhaps 
her life has been taken away.—lI 
ſhare in your apprehenſions, ſaid 
Piſiſtratus: I will however do every 
thing in my power to remove 
them. I will ſerve your love in ſer- 
ving my country. I have deſerred 
the landing of the troops till this 
moment, becauſe I waited for ſome 
of our veſſels which the laſt tempeſt 
had ſeparated from the fleet ; but 
they are returned ſafe, and to mor- 
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row, at day break, I will make the 
fignal to attack. You ſhall take the 
command of the land forces, whilſt 
1 will try with my ſhips to render 
myſelf maſter of the port. 


Night had not yet withdrawn her 
fable veil, when Polydorus, full of 
impatience, requeſted his father to 
give the ſignal to diſembark. Piſi- 
ſtratus praiſed his courage, compli- 
ed with his requeſt, but at the ſame 
time appointed two of his moſt ex- 
perienced officers, who had the con- 
fidence of the whole army to be 
his counſels. Clcobulus and Demo— 
cedes accompanied Polydor. The 
landing of the troops was effected 
without the leaſt oppolition, and at 

day 
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day break they advanced in good 
order to beſiege the town. 


At their approach the terrified in- 
habitants flew to the ramparts. A 
long peace had rendered them indo- 
lent and inactive; unaccuſtomed to 
the hardſhips of war, they dreaded 
both its danger and fatigue. Poly- 
dorus who perceived their conſter- 
nation prepared to ſtorm the city; 
but he had hardly approached the 
walls when the alarmed people laid 
down their arms; opened their gates, 
umploring his mercy, and Polydorus 
entered as a conqueror that ſame 
own where he had been recently 
treated with ſo much injuſtice and. 
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The high prieſt, who occupied the 
interior of the temple, was how- 
ever making preparations to defend 
himſelf. It was he principally whom 
Minos had employed to induce the 
people of Epidaurus to harraſs the 
Athenians, and now he dreaded their 
reſentment, and wiſhed to eſcape 
their vengeance. 


Polydorus flew to the temple at- 
tended by Cleobulus, whilſt Demo- 
cedes made himſelf maſter of the ci- 
ty, by which means the flect of Piſiſ- 
tratus was enabled to enter the port. 


The young lover arrived at the 
gates of the temple In vain did the 
high prieſt endeavour to oppoſe re- 

ſiſtance: 
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ſiſtance: Polydorus advanced, and o- 
vercame all who offered to reſiſt. 
Clcobulus and the Athenians ſecond- 
cd him, and made a terrible ſlaughter 
of their adverſaries. At length the 
high prieſt himſelf was forced to ſur- 
render to Cleobulus, who ordered 
him to be loaded with chains. 


In the mean time Polydorus had 
diſappcared ; nor was it known to the 
ſoldiers what was become of him; 
Cleobulus himſelf began to fear left 
he had fallen intoan ambuſcade; when 
he returned apparently in a moſt 
violent fit of rage, and lifted up his 
arm to ſtrike the high prieſt. Ke- 
ſtore her to me, ſaid he, reſtore my 
Charite, if not this ſword ſhall in- 
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ſtantly make thee ſuffer for thy vil- 
Jany. 


Stop, ſaid the high prieſt, I ſwear 
by the gods of this temple that I 
know not where Charite is. She 
was carried away from me that very 
ſame day when I detained her; and 
from that moment I am totally ig- 
norant of what is become ol her: 
may AÆſculapius deſtroy me if I do 
not ſpeak the truth.— Traitor ! Per- 
jured wretch | c-plicd Polydorus, you 
are ever ready to abuſe the reſpecta- 
ble name of the gods: receive the re- 
ward due to your crimes. At theſe 
words he lifted up his ſword a ſecond 
time, when, at the ſame moment, one 
of thoſe who had been found in the 
temple, 
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temple, and whom the Athenians 
had ſecured, raiſed his voice and 
cried out : O my friend ! O my dear 
Polydorus! is it you ? Polydorus ſtop- 
ped, and recollected Strato, that ge- 
nerous Cretan who had brought him 
to Charite at a time when he had loſt 
all hopes of ever ſeeing her again. — 
Polydorus ran to embrace his friend, 
and with his own hands pulled off 
his chains. —Fear nothing for Cha- 
rite, ſaid Strato, I have provided for 
her ſafety. It has been my good 
fortune to protect her againſt the 
brutality of tne high prieſt. —Ah ! 
my good friend, interrupted Polydo- 
rus, how will it be in my power to 
repay your bounty ! But where is ſhe ? 
Let us run to meet her: this is the 
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ſecond time that you have brought 
her to my arms. 


Thus converſing they proceeded 
together. Strato had entruſted Cha- 
rite to the care of a poor woman 
who occupied a remote part of the 
temple, which was unknown to the 
high prieſt. There ſhe had continued 
ever ſince that inauſpicious day when 
ſhe and her lover had been ſeparated. 
Charite heard the voice of Poly- 
dorus from a diſtance, —It is he, 
cried ſhe, my dear huſband ! — Polydo- 


rus was in her arms. The gods, 
ſaid he, are wearicd at laſt with per- 
ſecuting us: now we have met never 
to part again. 
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Polydorus related all that had 
happened to him ſince their ſepara- 
tion. Charite ſhed a torrent of 
tears when ſhe heard of the death of 
her mother, but Polydorus wiped 
them away, and the preſence of ſo 
tender a lover contributed to ſoothe 
her grief. They left the temple to 
go and join Piſiſtratus. Polydo- 
rus then aſked Strato what event or 
misfortune had compelled him to 
leave his country.—That compaſ-. 
ſion which I had felt for you, repli- 
ed the other, has been the only cauſe 
of my exile; my countrymen were 
told of it, they perſecuted me, and 
I came to this temple for a refuge. 
I had been there two years, when 
during the uproar which was occa- 
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ſioned, the other day, by the artifices 
of the high prieſt, I recollected Cha- 
rite: I ſaw when you was turned 
out of the temple and torn away 
from her, and find myſelf happy 
after all, fince owing to my aid, ſhe 
has been preſerved a ſecond time. 


When Strato had ended his ſpeech, 
thetwolovers expreſſed theirgratitude 
towards their generous friend. Mean- 
while Piſiſtratus was advancing a- 
midft the acclamations of the j o- 
ple and the army. Charite ran to 
meet him, and threw herſelf at kis 
fcet : he raiſed her, preſſed her to 
his boſom, calling her his daugh- 
ter, and then, addreſſing Polydorus, 


who was embracing his knees; ſaid: 
Too 
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Too long already have the deſtinics 
retarded your happineſs. Let us not 
defer any longer an union upon 
which undoubtedly the gods will 
pour their benedictions. The accla- 
mations of the people redoubled, and 
the whole aſſembly rejoiced at the 
approaching union of the two lo- 
vers. Pifiſtratus then entered the 
temple, depoſed the high prieft, and 
nominated one of the eminent citi- 
zens of Epidaurus his ſucceſſor. 
The two lovers advanced to the al- 
tar, the ſacred fire was kindled, the 
victims were flain, and the high 
prieſt whom Pifiſtratus had juſt pro- 
moted received the oaths of the two 
lovers in the name of the gods, 
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The Athenians continued no lon- 
ger in Epidaurus than was neceſſary 
to celebrate the feſtivals that were 
to follow the marriage of the two 
lovers. Piſiſtratus, after having ex- 
acted from the Epidaurians a ſatis- 
faction proportionate to the injury 
which Athens had received, made 
all neceſſary preparations to return 
to his own country. 


Previous to their departure the 
two lovers went to pay a viſit to the 
ſage Menthes, whom they loaded 
with preſents. On the ſame day be- 
ing attended by a great concourſe of 
people they offered a ſacrifice on the 
tomb of Chorcebus, and after ha- 
ving diſcharged the religious talk, 

cmbark- 
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embarked on board the ſhip which 
carried Piſiſtratus, and the fleet im- 
mediately put to ſea. 


Piſiſtratus was received by the A- 
thenians as the avenger of his coun- 
try; but leſs defirous of enjoying 
the high encomiums of his fel- 
low citizens, than the ſweet bleſſing 
of a private life, he returned to his 
retreat, where his children followed 
him. Charite upon her arrival vi- 
ſited the tomb of Sterope and Choe. 
rophontes which ſhe watered with 
her tears, and paid to their aſhes 
thoſe honours which filial piety ſug- 
geſted. 


Strato, a ſhort time after, was re- 
queſted 
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queſted by Polydorus to go in 
queft of Nauſicrates and Themiſ- 
to, and bring them into Attica, 
He ſoon returned, accompanied 
by the old couple, who left every 
thing behind them to follow him. 
Themiſto, however, had brought 
with her the urn which contained 
the relicts of her ſon. 


Polydorus welcomed them with 
tranſports of great tenderneſs. From 
that moment they all lived in one 
family till the time when death par- 
ted them. Charite and Polydorus 
lived to an advanced age: the gods 
bleſſed their union with a large fami- 
ly, who all diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their talents and virtues ; and 

when, 
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when, after the heroical death of 
Codrus, the Athenians changed the 
form of their government, and en- 
truſted the Archons with the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, the firſt 
of thoſe magiſtrates was choſen from 
amongſt the ſons of Charite and 
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